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Art. I. A Course of Lectures, containing a Description and 
systematic Arrangement of the several Branches of Divinity. 
By Herbert Marsh, D.D. F.R.S. (now Lord Bishop of 
Landaff.) Part\V. On the Interpretation of Prophecy, 
8vo, pp. 86. 2s. 6d. Rivingtons. 1816. 


THERE are few events which could have contributed more to 
cheer and animate the Church under its present circumstances, 
than the elevation of Dr. Marsh to the episcopal bench. The 
promotion of those, who by their worth have strengthened, and 
by their talent advanced the interests of our holy cause, is at all 
times a subject of legitimate triumph ; but in no case, perhaps, 
has this promotion been hailed with more heartfelt exultation 
than in the present. While the depth and variety of his know- 
ledge, and the acuteness of his reasoning powers entitle him to 
our admiration ; his manly zeal and spirited exertions in defence 
of all that is dear to us as Churchmen and as Christians commend 
him to our affection. He has maintained the good cause in de-. 
fiance of every worldly prospect or hope. His advancement has 
been hardly and severely earned; it came equally unscught and 
unexpected ; and we hail it the more auspicious, as we consider 
it the, advancement not of himself alone, but of the interests of 
that Church in whose defence he has shewn himself so able and 
so intrepid a combatant. He is now called into a higher scene 
of action, in which we doubt not but that the same exertion, the 
same courage, and the same skill will mark his career with honour, * 
and under the blessing of Providence, adorn it with success. 
With the three former parts of these Lectures our readers are 
well acquainted; the part before us embraces a subject of no 


7 Jess importance than extent—the interpretation of Prophecy. 


The Bishop tirst considers the connexion between the interpre- 
fation of types, which formed the subject of the last Lecture; and 
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the interpretation of prophecy, for asa type is not an accidental 
but a designed prefiguration of its antitype, it is i reality a predic- 
dion of its antitype. Whether then a future event is indicated by 
words or by diher tokeus, the eonnexicn of the event with the 
words in the one case, or with the tokens in the other, is equally 2 
fulfilment of prophecy. The Dishop illustrates this principle 
first, by tlie saerifice of the pascal lamb, which vas the type of 
the sacrifice of Christ. We are to observe that these two sacri- 
fices not merely resembled each other, but that the one was pre- 
ordained to designate the other. Now as the Sacrament of the 
Lora’s Supper was instituted by Christ in remembrance of his 
death, the samme sacrifice of the paschal lamb which was a type of 
the one, may be considered as a type of the other. But as the one 
sacrament was pretigured by the type of the paschal lamb, so was 
the other by the passage of the Israelites throngh the Red Sea; 
as St. Paul has declared, I Cor. x. I. From this circumstance 
the Bishop takes the opportunity of making a digression upon 
that most important subject which now agitates and confounds 
the Church, clearly shewing that from the necessary correspond- 
ence of type to antitvpe, Regeneration, or the new birth, takes 
place at baptism, andat baptism alone. From hence the Bishopis 
led into a few short remarks upon this vital pomt of Christianity, 
which as they contain the marrow of the volumes that have been 
written on the subject, we shall extract not for the information 
enly, but for the conviction of our readers. 


«« Resting on such divine authority, the Church of England has 
adopted this example with all the circumstances, which are war- 
ranted by St, Paul; and since in this particular instance our 
Church has been lately subjected to severe and unmérited censure, 
the occasion requires a few additional remarks in its defence. Our 
twenty-seventh Article declares, that ‘ Baptism is not onlya sign 
of profession, and mark of difference, whereby Christian men are 
distinguished from others, that are not christened, but it is also a 
sign of regeneration or new birth, whereby as by an instrument, 
they that receive Baptism rightly, are grafted into the Church, 
the promises of forgiveness of sin, and of our adoption to be the 
sons of God by the Holy Ghost, are visibly signed and sealed.’ In 
the several services for Baptism, as also in the service for Confir- 
mation, Regeneration is represented as an essential part of Baptism. 
It is the inward grace of that, of which water is the outward sign. 
Nothing can be clearer on this subject than our Catechism, which 
expressly declares, that whereas the outward visible sign in Bap- 
tism is ‘Water wherein the person is baptized,’ so the inward 
spiritual grace, is ‘ a death unto sin, and a new dirth unto righte- 
ousness.’ If then we detach regeneration from baptism, we not 
only fall into the absurdity of making the outward act a visible 
sign of nothing to be signified, but we destroy the Sacrament of 
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Baptism as a Sacrament, altogether. It is essential to a Sacra- 
ment, that the outward act be accompanied with an inward grace. 
If Baptism therefore, as some pretend, is nothing more, than an 
outward work of man upon the body,’ it is a perfect mockery of 
religion to retain it as a ceremony in our Church: for if such only 
be Baptism, it has no more to do with the concerns of religion, 
than the common ablutions of domestic life. Vain is the pretence 
of those, who assert, that we imitate the Church of Rome, in 
believing, that grace is conferred at baptism merely ex opere operato, 
(as it is called in the Canons of the Council of Trent.) The grace 
of God accompanies the outward act: but the outward act is not 
the efficient cause of it. The twenty-seventh Article compares 
indeed Baptism with an instrument, by which the promises of God 
to forgive our sins are visibly signed and sealed, But, not to 
mention, that in every legal instrument the signing and the sealing 
is accompanied with the declaration of its being our own act and 
deed, and that this mental assent is the thing, which gives force 
to the signature and the seal, the comparison in question is limited 
by the very words of the Article to those, who * receive Baptism 
rightly.’ And Baptism, according to the general rules of our 
Church, is zot received rightly, unless, either by ourselves or by 
our sureties, we make professions of Repentance and Faith. * What 
is required (says our Catechism) of persons to be baptized ? 
Repentance, whereby they forsake sin; and Faith, whereby they 
stedfastly believe the promises of God made to them in that Sacra- 
ment.’ Conformably with this doctrine of our Catechism, god- 
fathers and_godmothers, in the name of the child to be baptized, 
make a public declaration, defore the baptism itself is administered, 
that they renounce sin, and believe in the promises of God. And 
whereas these previous declarations are made by the godfathers 
and godmothers at the public baptism of infants, the same previous 
declarations are made by the parties themselv€s, in the ministration 
of baptism to such as are of riper years, In the exhortation also 
to this service, the Priest says, ‘Doubt ye not, therefore, but 
earnestly believe, that he will favourably receive these present 
persons, truly repenting, and coming to him by faith.’ Repentance 
and Faith, therefore, expressed either by ourselves or by our 
sureties, are the causes which operate in producing that spiritual 
grace, which is conferred at baptism. Thus St. Paul, when he 
spake of washing away sins at baptism, spake at the same time of 
‘ calling on the name of the Lord.’ But how under such circum- 
stances can we call on the name of the Lord, except by professions 
of repentance and faith? In like manner, when we receive the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, it is not the dread, which we cat, 
nor the wine which we drink, any more than the water, which is 
used in baptism, which confers the spiritual grace, but the repent- 
ance and. faith, which accompany the eating of the bread and the 
drinking of the wine. Our Articles are very clear and precise on 
this subjech The twenty-eighth Article says, ‘ To such as righily, 
Pp2 worthily 
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worthily and with faith receive the same, the Bread, which wé 
break, is a partaking of the Body of Christ: and likewise the 
cup of blessing is a partaking of the blood of Christ.” On the 
other hand, says the twenty-ninth Article, ‘The wicked, and such 
as be void of a lively faith, although they do carnally and visibly 
press with their teeth the Sacrament of the body and hlood ‘of 
Christ, yet in no wise are they partakers of Christ.’ The relation 
therefore both of the outward sign to the inward grace, and of 
the inward grace to that which is required to obtain it, is so dis- 
tinctly marked, that one should hardly suppose it possible to mis- 
take the meaning of our Articles. There is an act of the mind, 
and there is an external token of it: for every act of the mind 
must have some external token. But neither here nor in other 
cases does the real virtue of the act consist in the token. Each of 
our Sacraments has its own external token: but in both of them are 
the acts of the mind acknowledgements of Repentance and Faith. 
Unless therefore it is superstition to believe, that the grace of 
God accompanies Repentance and Faith, there is no superstition 
in believing, that the grace of God accompanies, 2s well the Sa- 
crament of Baptism, as the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
And since that pecuftar grace, which is called Regeneration, is a 
grace, which is conferred on us only once im our lives, (for it isa 
different thing from renovation) the Sacrament, which we receive 
only once in our lives, and which then admits us to the Christian 
Covenant, would appear to be the appointed means of conferring 
that grace, even if St. Paul had not declared it, But that St. 
Paul Aas declared it cannot admit a doubt. Unless Regeneration 
had belonged to Baptism, the Apostle weuld not have called the 
act of Baptism ‘the washing of Regeneration,’ or the laver of 
Baptism ‘the laver of Regeneration.’ For there is nothing 
besie Baptism, to which the term ‘ washing,’ or rather the term 
‘laver,’ which is a better translation, can possibly apply. It is 
strange therefore, that such efforts should now be made to detach 
Regeneration from Baptism; though we must acknowledge, that 
in the estimation of those, who make such efforts, the separation 
is highly useful. For, as soon as Regeneration is detached from 
Bontism, it may be employed on other occasions: it may be made 
the instrument of conversion at a dater age: and thus-the pangs of 
the new birth may become tokens of admission to that holy. state, 
which the converts are taught to expect in vain from a Sacrament 
deprived of its spiritual grace. But strange as this doctrine may 
appear, it Is yet more strange, that men should detach Regenera- 
tion from Baptism, and still prerend to be Churchmen. There is nof 
possible artzfice, by which the words of our baptismal services car} 
be distorted from their real meaning. In the words of our Public 
Baptism of Infants, the Priest thus addresses the congregation, 
immediately after the baptism is completed. Seeing now, dearly 
beloved brethren ‘ that this child is by baptism regenerate, and 
grafted into the body of Christ's Church, &c.’? And -the thanks 
giving 
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giving, which immediately follows, begins thus, ‘ We yield thee 
hearty thanks, most merciful Father, that it hath pleased thee to 
regenerate this infant with thy Holy Spirit.? Unless therefore the 
expression ‘ it hath pleased God to regenerate’ is synonymous 
with the expression ‘ it shall please God to regenerate,’ unless the 
ast is the same with the future, it is impossible to deny, that they, 
who wilfully and deliberately detach regeneration from baptism, 
impugn essentially the doctrine of our established Church, inase 
much as they impugn it in one of our Holy Sacraments.” P. 6. 


From this very seasonable and important digression, which is 
yet most ingeniously connected with this subject, the Bishop re- 
turns to some farther considerations upon the prophetical charac 
ter of types. The evidence of this actua! prefiguration of the 
one event in the other is to be found in Scripture only; for that 
one thing was actually designed to prefigure another, can only be 
known to him who designed it, and to those, to whom he has 
vouchsafed to reveal it. ‘This consideration will clearly convince 
us of the folly of those, who employ themselves in search- 
ing for obscure and concealed prefigurations in the Old Testa- 
ment of the events of the New. ‘Those which the Almighty has 
revealed, we know ; those which he has not revealed, we cannot 
know : they are the creatures only of our fancy, which is always 
a dangerous, often a destructive guide in the interpretation of 
Scripture. ‘The same difficulties which occur with respect. to 
things, occur also with respect to words; hence the various and 
contradictory opinions of those, who have come forward as in- 
terpreters of the prophetical writings. ‘The prmeipal sources of 
error in this point are, first, an ignorance of the Hebrew language, 
and of its figurative style; secondly, inattention to the situation 
and circumstances of the writer, whose works are to be expound. 


| ed; thirdly, preconceived opinions, which the words, or rather the 


translations of the author are often tortured to support. From 
these sources has arisen that variety of opinion in the interpreta- 


| tion of prophecy, which is to be attributed, not to the am biguity of 


the Sacred Text, but to the imdiscretion of its interpreters. 

In the twentieth Lecture, the Bishop applies the principles 
which, in a former Lecture he had laid down for the interpreta- 
tion of Scripture in general, to the interpretation of prophecy, 
distinguishing at the same time between the inspiration of the 
historran and the inspiration of the prophet. lu the first, theim- 
mediate interposition of the Holy Spirit is only required to pre. 
serve him from error; 1n the other, the inspiration of SUGGES- 
TION is necessary, to acquaint him with the events which he is to 
predict. We strongly recommend the following passage to the 
notice of all mystifiers of Scripture, who m the commonest eX- 
pressions are especially ingenious in detecting some Jatent mean. 
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ing, which the author does not choose to discover to the’ eyes of 
the vulgar. 


«¢ Let us apply then the principles of interpretation. as explained 
in a former Lecture, to the two different cases of history and pro- 
phecy. When we interpret the words of a sacred historian, and 
consider those words, as signs to the reader of what was thought by 
the author, we may regard the historian himself as the author. But 
when we interpret a prophecy, we must distinguish between the 
author, and the writer, For when the knowledge of the writer is 
communicated to him by an immediate suggestion of the Holy 
Sprrit, we must consider the Holy Spirit, as the author of that 
knowledge, which the prophet, as a writer, communicates to the 
reader. But then this knowledge might be communicated to the 
prophet in two different ways, either of which Jay within the reach 
of Almighty power. ‘The understanding of the prophet might be 
opened in a supernatural manner, so as to give him an insight into 
future events, while the record of those events, or the mode of com- 
mitting them to writing, was left entirely to himself. | In this case, 
though the prophecy has the Holy Spirit for its author, yet the words 
of the prophecy are the words of the prophet. And if the prophet 
was the author of the words, those words must be signs to ws of what 
was thought by the prophet. On the other hand, the words also, 
as well as s the things signified by the words, might have been com. 
municated to the prophet. In this case he was the mere instrument 
of communication to the reader; and the Holy Spirit must then 
be regarded as-the author, as well with respect to the words, as 
with Tespect to the ¢hings. But whether the words were cho- 
sen by the prophet, or chosen by the Holy Spirit, the princi- 
ple, on which they were chosen, must m either case. have, been 
the same. In either case, the choice of them must have. de- 
pended on the connexion, which the usage of the Hebrew; lan- 
guage had established between words, and the things, signified 
by those words. If they had not been so chosen, they could 
not have been signs to the reader of what was thought by 
thie author, whether we refer them to the prophet, or refer them 
to the Holy Spirit. Whoever was the author of a passage, which 
we propose to Interpret, we must conclude, that he used his words 
in such senses, as he supposed would be ascribed to them by his 
veaders. For if he used them in other senses, he would not inform, 
hut mislead. Consequently, whether we interpret prophecy, on 
the supposition that the words were chosen by the prophet, or in- 
terpret prophecy on the supposition that the words were chosen by 


the Holy Spirit, we must on either supposition apply she same 
yules of interpretation.” P. 24, 


The Bishop now proceeds to the particular consideration of 
those prophecies which relate to the Messiah, which include the 
questions of primary and secondary senses, and of what i Is com- 
monly termed accommodation. ‘This consideration, therefore, f 
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as his Lordship remarks, involves every point of real interest in 
the subject of prophecy at large. Our first enquiry will be into 
the connexion which subsists between the truth of our religion 
and the prophecies relating to the Messiah: as to these both 
Christ and his Apostles so often appeal for the truth of his divine 
mission. ‘These prophecies form in reality the link and connexion 
which subsists between the former and the latter covenant; and 
by these, as the Bishop ably remarks, we are enabled to compre- 
hend the whole scheme of Divine Providence, and to understand 
in What manner it was graduaily unfolded for the redemption of 
mankind. From all these things we are to conclude that there 
are prophecies in the Old Testament, which strictly, literally, and 
directiy predicted the coming of the Messiah, not in any casual 
resemblance, such as may occur in a classical author, to the events 
of the present day, but in their primary and most simple appli- 
cation. 

The twenty-first Lecture opens with some observations upon 
the importance of these primary testimonies of prophecy, which 
are distinguished for secondury applications ia 9 manuer so acute, 
so luasinous, and so convincing, that we shall present them to our 
readers as a beautiful specimen of real and masterly argument. 


‘*< It appears from the preceding Lecture, that, when, agreeably 
to our Saviour’s directions, we search the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament for passages which festify of Christ, for passages, 
which in the words of St. Peter give witness to Christ, and by which 
in the words of St. Paul the preaching of Christ is made manifest, 
we must search for passages, which relate to our Saviour, according 
to their plain, Jiteral, and proper sense. Ifthe words of a Hebrew 
prophet, though applicable to a certain event, were not originally 
written with reference to that event, they cannot be considered as 
prophetic of that event. No passage therefore of the Old Testa- 
ment, which from mere accidental similitude, may be accommodated 
or applied, like a passage from a classic author, can be included 
among those passages, for which our Saviour commanded us ta 
search, as for passages, by which he was festified. Nor can we, in 
the first instance, include those passages, which, though they do 
relate to our Saviour, relate to him only in some secondary sense. 
For we have no means of discovering, that a prophecy of the Old 
Testament really Aas any other meaning, than that, which the words 
themselves convey by their own proper import, except where some 
other meaning has been affixed to them, either by Christ or by his 
Apostles. In whatever case a passage of the Old Testament, which, 
according to its plain and literal sense, relates to some earlier event 
in the Jewish history, is yet applied, either by Christ, or by an 
Apostle of Christ, to what happened in ¢hezr days, and moreover is 
sq applied as to indicate that the passage is prophetic ; of that pas- 
page we must conclude, on their authority, that, beside the plain 
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or primary sense, it has also a remote or secondary sense. But, in 
arguing from that authority to the existence of a secondary sense, 
we must be careful not to argue in a circle. When we are search- 
ing the Scriptures for prophecies, which ¢estify of Christ, we are 
searching for that, by which his divine authority is to be established. 
We are searching for the means of establishing that authority. If 
therefore while we are thus searching, we have recourse to passages, 
which depend on that authority, to passages, of which, without that 
authority, we should not even snow, that they were prophetic of our 
Saviour, we previously take for granted the thing, which is hereaf- 
ter to be proved. We argue from premises, which are only so far 
valid, as the zference is valid, which we deduce from those pre- 
mises. In other words, we prove, as well the premises by the infer- 
ence, as the inference by the premises. Consequently, when we 
search the Scriptures of the Old Testament for prophecies, which 
testify of Christ, we must in the first instance, confine our search 
to those prophecies, which relate to him in a strict and literal 
sense.. And the divine authority of Christ being thus established, 
in conjunction with the argument from miracles, we may then with 


consestency consider the prophecies, which relate to him in a secon- 
dary sense.” P, 39. 


The Bishop now considers the principal examples of this prz- 
mary testimony of prophecy to the divine mission of Christ ; pre- 
misivg that igurative terms in which the Hebrew so generally 
abounds do not prevent a clear and liberal interpretation, imas- 
much as the whole sentence is intended to carry but one mean- 
ing, and that a simple one. In entering upon these the Bishop 
pays a very deserved compliment to Chandler, whom he professes 
totake for his guide in the selection of these primary prophecies. 
Unlike some pompous theologians whom we could name, Bishop 
Marsh will vot condescend to an obligation without a due acknow- 
ledgement. We shall not follow his Lordship through his enu- 
meration of these primary prophecies, although his remarks upon 
them are well worthy of attention. It is rather extraordinary 
that Chandler, im speaking of them, should have omitted the very 
important one in the ninth chapter of Isaiah: © For unto usa child 
is born,” &c. The Bishop boldly defends the primary application 
of this to Christ. It has been applied by some to the Son of 
Hezekiah, but with what justice we leave our readers to determine; 
when instead of “ the increase of his government and peace hav- 
ing no end,” both he and his government had not only an end, 
hut a miserable end, being led away captive to Babylon, and Jeru- 
salem being levelled with the ground. 

In his twenty-second Lecture, the Bishop considers the 
secondary sense of prophecy, first observing that, let the result of 
this enquiry be what it may, the prophecies which testify of 
4 Christ 
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Christ in the primary sense, are sufficiently numerous, and con- - 
vineing, to-furnish every argument we could desire for the truth of 
our religion. 

His first enquiry is, what these difficulties are, which attend the - 
notion of secondary senses in general. ‘The double meaning of a 
Hebrew prophecy, he observes, bears no resemblance to the dou- 
ble meaning of a Heathen oracle. In Hebrew prophecy we 
know the primary sense, we only want a clue to lead'us from the 
primary sense to the secondary application. Ina Heathen ora- 
cle, where from the double meaning of w ords, an ambiguity is in- 
tended, we want a clue to lead us to the choice of the right one. 
In Hebrew Prophecy there are two meanings, but they are both 
equally true ; ina Heathen oracle there are also two meanings, 
but one is necessarily false. 

Those who contend for secondary meanings, have a great dif- 
ficulty to overcome, in establishing the existence of the prophecy ; 5 
or, in other words, in proving that a secondar y meaning Was ever 
intended. This existence is stated by some persons to ‘be proved 
by its accomplishment ; but this is in fact taking for granted the 
point in question ; for we first suppose the existence of the se- 
condary meaning, and then we prove it to have existed froin its 
accomplishment. ‘The only proof we can in reality have of its 
existence, is the same proof which we had of the prophetic cor- 
respondence of type and antitype—authority. Where a passage, 
relating primarily to some other and former event, Is ap- 
plied either by Christ or his Apostles secondarily to what hap- 
peued in their days, we conclude on thew authority, that the 
passage has a secondary as well as a primary meaning. When 
therefore we have no divine authority for ascribing to any pas- 
sage this secondary meaning, we shall be warranted in concluding 
that this secondary meaning does not exist. 

By those who would shew the practicability of this double 
sense in Prophecy for the double sense allowed to exist in alle- 
gory, let the following observations of the Bishop be wet! consi- 


dered, 


“ It is true, that many writers have endeavoured to shew the 
practicability of the attempt by comparing the double sense ef pro- 
phecy with the double sense of allegory. Every allegory has two 
senses ; one of which is a Literal sense, the other an alley orica! sense. 
Anda knowledge of the first sense leads us to a discovery of the see 
cond sense. WI hy therefore (it is said) may we not ascribe a double 
sense to prophecy ? And, if a prophecy has a double sense, may we 
not argue from the first to the second sense, m the same manner, as 
we argue from the first to the second sense in allegory? This is the 
common argument in favour of that system, which provides a double 
meaning for the prophecies of the Old Testament, the one relating 
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to the Jewish, the other to the Christian dispensation. But the ar. 
gument, though very specious, and employed by very eminent wri- 
ters, will appear on exuminatien to be altogether untenable. | It.is 
founded on a supposed analogy between the double sense of pro- 
ahecy, and the double sense of allegory ; whereas, the two things, 
instead of being analogous, are totally dissimilar. When we inter. 
pret a prophecy, to which a double meaning is ascribed, the one rela. 
ting to the Jewish, the other to the Christian dispensation, we are 
in either case concerned with an imterpretation of words. For the 
same words, which, according to one interpretation, are applied to 
one event, are, according to another interpretation, applied to 
another event. But, in the interpretation of an allegory, we are con- 
cerned only in the first instance with an interpretation of words: 
the second sense, which is usually called the allegorical sense, being 
an interpretation of things, as was fully proved in the Lecture on 
that subject. An allegory is commonly delivered in the form of a 
narrative, as in those two incomparable allegories, our Saviour’s 
parable of the sower, and Nathan’s parable to David. And the in. 
terpretation of the words gives nothing more, than the plain and 
simple narratives themselves ; whereas the moral of the allegory is 
Jearnt by an application of the things, signified by those words, to 
other things, which resemble them, and which the former were in- 
tended to suggest. There is a fundamental difference therefore be- 
tween the interpretation of an allegory, and the interpretation of a 
prophecy with a double sense. 

*¢ If we proceed with the parallel, we shall find other differences, 
which destroy the analogy altogether. In the interpretation of pro- 
phecy we are concerned with hestoric truth: in the interpretation of 
allegory we are concerned with mora/ truth. And this difference 
Jeads again to a still-greater difference. For since the object of al- 
Jegory is moral truth, the narrative, which conyeys the allegory, is 
commonly fictitious, as in the two examples already quoted. But 
in the interpretation of prophecy, whether we consider the primary, 
or consider the secondary sense, we are wholly and solely concern- 
ed with reql events. Lastly, in the interpretation of an allegory, we 
have aclue, which leads us from one sense tothe other. Sometimes 
the allegory is accompanied with an explanation : and even where 
an allegory is left to explain i¢se/f, the application of one sense to 
the other must be easy and obvious, or the object of the allegory 
will be defeated. If the immediate representation, which is sug- 
gested by the words of theallegory, has nat a manifest carrespond- 
ence with the ultimate representation, or the moral of the allegory, 
we lose the very thing, which constitutes its worth. In every alle- 
gory therefore there is, and must be, a clue, which leads from one 
sense to the other. But in the interpretation of a prophecy, to 
which a double meaning is ascribed, we have no clue whatever, 
which can lead us from the primary to the secondary sense. The 
primary sense is suggested by the words of the prophecy. But the 
secondary sense is suggested, neither by the words of the prophecy, 
nor 
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sor by the things, which those words signify. It is a hidden,,a re- 
mote sense’; indeed so hidden, and so.remote from the literal sense, 
that it-is supposed to have been uxknown even to the prophet, whe 
committed the prophecy to writing.” P. 67, 


The Bishop now proceeds to combat Warburton’s defence 


of secondary meanings, as founded on the supposition of their — 


logical propriety and moral fitness. If it was morally tit that con- 
cealment should be the object of prophecy, that concealment 
wouid have been defeated by the many acknowledged predictions 
in a primary and literal sense. ‘The Bishop also contends, even’ 
though it be granted that a passage of the Old ‘Testament which 
literally relates to one event, bas a moral fitness for relation to 
another event, that this moral fitness of itself cannot prove the 
existence of such relation. Besides various events may be se- 
lected as the object of comparison; so that though twenty com- 
mentators may agree that a passage has a secondary sense, yet 
they may all differ as to what that secondary sense really is. 

To put a stop to the wild and fanciful theories of the commen- 
tators upon prophecy, it is absolutely necessary to fix some limit 
to secondary senses. ‘That limit the Bishop pronouncesto be the 
authority of Christ and of lis Apostles ; ali beyond we may fairly 
infer to be imagination not reality, It will readily. be acknow- 
ledged how much superior this criterion is to “ logical propriety 
and moral fitness alone,” and we doubt not but that Warburton 
himself would have seen, perhaps, even allowed, the justice of it. 

Frow this examination the Bishop proceeds to consider what 
is termed by many, especially by Kidder and Nicholls, accommo- 
dation, or the application of passages in the Old Testament to 
events in the New, upon somewhat the same principle as we ap- 
ply a passage in ancient history to an event of more modern days 
Such, for instance, is the passage in Jeremiah. ** In Ramah whe 
there a voice heard,” was it applied to the murder of the Inno- 
cents, though there are subsequent parts in the prophecy 
which are wholly dissimilar to that event. To diminish this dif- 
ficulty, Professor Dathe has distinguished between the expression 
“ then was fulfilled,’ and “ this was done that it might be ful- 
filled.” Supposing the former to indicate little more than an 
accommodation, or illustration, the latter ouly to prove an actu- 
ally prophecy. In this notion, the Bishop appears not unwilling 
to coincide, entering at the same time into a strong protest 
against the term accommodation being applied to-passages of this 
latter sort, which must be considered as real prophecies. . 

We consider the volume before us an invaluable addition to 
the prophetical department of every theological library. The 
principles of interpretation are simple, clear and uniform ; eas 
io be applied, and safe in their application. ‘The ill-judged fan- 
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cies‘of many good and pious men, in the interpretation of He+ 
brew Prophecy, have thrown such a veil of obscurity over) thé 
whole mass, as frequently to confuse the well meaning, and’ to 
stagger the timid. We know of no treatise so adimrably calcu- 
lated to meet this growing evil, and to clear away the clouds and 
vapours which have gathered round one of the main pillars of the 
Christian fabric. ‘To any one who might feel any rising doubts 
as to this most important part ef the evidences m favour of Chris- 
tianity, we should earnestly recommend the volume before us as 
a compressed, luminous and masterly exposition of all the diffi- 
culties which might fall under his consideration. We hear- 
tily wish that we could see the strong and discriminating 
powers of our author turned toward a subject mtimately. 
connected with the one before us ; we mean, to the interpretation 
of the prophecies of the New Testament. We are aware that the 
principles of interpretation would be the same, but to apply them 
with strength and precision to that controverted subject, and to 
dissipate the heap of contradiction and absurdity which has been 
piled up by the labours of modern Trophonn, would require no 
less an arm than that of Bishop Marsh. 

We hope and trust that when the labours of his new station shall, 
have begun to sit lightly upon him, the Bishop will not forget 
with how much anxiety every theological student will expect the 
conclusion of this series of Lectures. For the sake of the rising 
generation, they should not be left unfinished ; as every part. 1s 
perfect, so should also be the whole. 





Ant. TE. Memozres de Mailame la Marquise de la Roche- 
jaquelein, &c. 


(Concluded from p. 465.) 


TEE interest which we felt in the commencement of. the 
war in La Vendée, the developement of the circumstances. 
which led to so grand and determined an insurrection, and. the 
striking personal anecdotes with which the narrative abounds, 
have led us already into a disproportionate length in this article ; 
and. we shall be compelled to pass over with great brevity the 
events of the war in order to dweil with somew ts more atteu- 
tion on its disastrous and lamentable conclusion, and the strange 
adventiirous sufferings of ihe heroine of the story. _ By this ar- 
rangement we imagine, that we shall best please the generality 
of our readers; a repetition. of MA ENE, battles, and sieges, 
even so full of chivalry, and personal encounter as. were. these of 
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La Vendée, can have no charm for a common reader unless re« 
Jated with circumstantial and graphic detail; but in the down= 
fall, the wasting, and dissolution of this miserable army, and 
in the adventures of the high-born and wealthy, the young and 
delicate, the fugitive and proscribed, the widow, the childless, 
and orphan Victorime Lescure ; these are circumstances which 
no brevity of narration, no inability i in the epitomist can wholly 
deprive of their interest. In this manner too we shall give our 
readers the most correct idea of the Memoires which we at- 
tempt to analyse; hke many works of the same class, which 
have been transmitted to us from the continental presses since 
the restoration of peace, they are not, nor do they profess to give 
a general or systematic history ; but they furnish very important 
assistance to the future historian, and are in themselves ex- 
tremely interesting, from their lively narration of particular 
events, and the characteristic anecdotes of particular persons, 
in general drawn from ocular testimony, or personal acquaint- 
ance. ‘This, in truth, is the strong ground on which our lively 
neighbours tread; their language, neat and voluble, is admirably 
suited to it; and they have almost nationally a quick discern= 
ment of pomts of character, and a striking manner of ‘contrast- 
ing the features, as it were, of men and events, which leave them 
without a rival in this peculiar department of literature. 

Among the earliest events of the war, after those which we 
have already detailed, were the successive assaults of ‘Thouars, 
Le Chataigneraie, and Fontenay; in the last of these the Ven- 
deans at first failed, and the Blues made themselves masters of 
Marie Jeanne; this was a circumstance, to which both sides 
attached much importance. ‘The soldiers became dispirited, and 
it required much energy and address in their leaders. to rally and 
reanimate their courage. The influence of the Clergy was called 
in to their assistance, : and it was unceasingly impressed on the 
minds of the peasantry, that their ill success at Fontenay was 
the punishment from Heaven on some excesses which had been 
committed at the capture of La Chataigneraie. But that which 
most contributed to revive their spirits was a circumstance which 
is very characteristic of the peasantry of La Vendée; 1t was the 
arrival of an ecclesiastic, who purported to be the Bishop of 

Agra, and one of the four Vicars Apostolic appointed by the 
Pope for France. He was in truth an impostor, with no aim, 
as it should seem, but the gratification of vanity; be deceive 
ed, however, all parties, and for the chiefs it must be 
said, without accusing them of participating im the impostare, 
that his arrival was too useful to their purposes to induce'them 
to examine his credentials very strictly. ‘To have a Bishop ina 
their “quarters was @ source of exultation and triumph’ to the 
Vendeans, 
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Veudeans, which our readers perhaps will hardly conceive ; thé 
army reassembled, Fontenay was again attacked and : taken, 
Marie Jeame, in spite of the obstinate efforts of the Blués, re. 
taken, and in her train followed forty pieces of cannon, mus- 
quetry, and ammunition of all descriptions *. | 

‘The Convention now began to feel the full importance of the 
-Vendean war; and they prepared with great rapidity very for- 
midable forees to meet and overpower the insurgents. ‘The 
troops and artillery, travelling by carriages or by water con- 
veyance, reached Saumur from Paris in five days, and that and 
the neighbourmg towns on the north-east frontier were occupied 
by an army of 40,000 men, of which one half were troops of 
the line. Lut the fortunes of the Vendean army were still upon 
the rise, in a series of most gallant and astonishing actions, 
which followed each other with a rapidity equally astonishing ; 
the Blues were routed at all pomts, the towns they occupied, 
successively taken, and + Saumur itself, after a desperate en- 























_ * Among the plunder were two chests of assignats; the sol- 
diery rifled the one, but with no avaricious motives, for they cared 
so little for, or understood so little, the nature of this paper 
money, that they burned and tore them without ceremony, and 
some amused themselves with making them into papillotes for the 
hair. ‘The generals took possession of the other, and converted 
them to the purposes of the war, by inscribing on them ** Good—in 
the name of the King,”’ with the signature of the members of the 
Superior Council. : 

+ This narrative redounds in general so little to the credit of the 
revolutionists, that it becomes a piece of indispensable justice not 
to omit even in so short an analysis as this, the following anecdotes 
of Quetineau, the general who had capitulated at Thouars. On 
that occasion, Lescure had represented to him, that the Cenven- 
tion would never pardon the capitulation however indispensable, 
and urged him to remain his prisoner on parole, as a measure of 
security against their vengeance. Quetineau, confident in his 
own innocence, and perhaps unwilling to believe so ill of his 
masters, refused to accept an offer, which would give his conduct 
at least a dubious appearance. He accordingly returned to the 
republican quarters. Lescure, as he predicted, found him a pri- 
soner at Saumur, preparatory to his trial for the capitulation ; he 
again urged his former advice and intreaty, but Quetineau was still 
immoveable. ‘* If I was at liberty,”? said he, * I should return to 
surrender myself to prison ; I have behaved bravely, and I wish to 
be tried. If I fled from trial, it would be said of me that I was a 
traitor, and this I cannot bear.”? He added, “* Well, Sir, the Aus- 
trians are masters of Flanders, and you are a victorious hero ; the 
counter-revglution is on foot, and France will be dismembered by 


foreigners.” 
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counter, in which, La Rochejaquelein particularly. distinguished 
himself, fell into,.the hands of the royalists. The passage of 
the Loire was now.open,to them, the town itself was an im- 
portant post, and they found in it, beside powder and saltpetre, 
30 pieces of cannon, and an immense quantity of musquets. 
In five days they had made 11,09. prisoners; aud as it would 
have been embarrassing. to have detamed so large a number in 
actual confinement, and_as little confidence was to be placed on 
their parole not to, serve again, the expedient was hit on, at once 
ingenious and humane, of shaving their heads, and setting them 
at liberty. 7 | 

Lescure had been wounded in the attack on Saumur, yet he 
remained on horseback seven hours after receiving the wound, 
and the pain and fatigue having produced considerable fever ; he 
was obliged to retire from the army for atime. As he left the 
principal officers, whom he had assembled at his quarters, he 
urged on them the necessity of electing a general in chief, to 
give a unity and consistence to their movements, and he pro- 
posed Cathelineau for the high post. No choice could have 
been more judicious, the man was well fitted for the office, 
and a mere peasant was the proper leader, where the army was 
but a voluntary assemblage of peasants. Cathelineau was una- 
nimously elected. 

During these operations, the Marchioness with her mother 
had been resident at the Chateau de la Boulaye, not far from. 
Chatillon; this seat might be said to be the general head- 
quarters of the army; the officers came thither in the intervals 
of their expeditions, and some of the members of the Superior 
Council were always established there. To this place Lescure 
was to retire. It happened, that at this moment the Mar- 
cliioness had gone in the direction of Clisson to meet her child,, 


» whom she had sent for from her place of concealment in that 
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foreigners.” Lescure replied, ‘‘ that the royalists would perish 
rather than endure such a national calamity.’*’ ‘ Eh Monsieur,’* 
cried Quetineau, “ c’est alors que je vieux servir avec vous. 
Jaime la gloire de ma patrie; voila comme je suis patriote.’’ 
He went to Tours, was sent to Paris, condemned, and executed; 
his wife, who had instigated him to adhere te the side he had 
chosen, determined not to survive him; she cried, Vive le Roi be- 
fore the revolutionary tribuna), and perished on the scaffold. There 
can be no doubt of the entire sincerity and disizterestedness of 
Quetineau, and heartily as we condemn the conduct ef the French 
army on the return of Buonaparte, we have no doubt, that num- 


berless individuals in it, at the battle of Waterloo, were actuated 


hy the same generous, though mistaken feelings. 
neigh. 
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neighbourhoud ; the roads were impracticable for a carriage, 
and she had ventured on hurseback ; but so timed was she, that 
a servant held the bridle of herhorse as: she rede. While dining 
at an inn on her road, a letter reached her: from Leseure; in. 
forme her of his wound, and begging her to return to La 
Boulaye ; her fright and impatience to be with him for ever 
cured her of all timidity on horseback ; she says, that she ‘es 
the first horse she saw im the inn-yard; and without staying 
have the stirrups * arranged, galloped home in defiance of bad 
roads, aud without fear or accident. She found Lescare fe- 
verish from his wound, but not confined. 

Neither was he w holly inactive, though prevented from per- 
sonally taking part in any military operations; he employed his 
comparative leisure in opening a correspondence between the 
grand army (that of which we have hitherto been speaking) and 
the General de Charette, who was at the head of a body of in- 
surgents in the low country, near the sea coast. His advances 
were cordially met, and a united attack on the important town 
of Nantes was determined. ‘Saumur, however, was too advan- 
lageous a post to be wholly evacuated ; with some difficulty 
by the temptation of La Rochejaquelein for « commander, of 
a-pay of fifteen sols a day, and a promise of being relieved 
every eight days, a body sufficient to form the garrison was*in- 
duced to stay within its walls; while the main army marched 
down the Loire towards Nantes. 

This was en unfortunate measure; in spite of all Roche- 
jaquelei’s address and popularity, his garrison day by day 
dwindled, and after having with great foresight removed: his 
baggage ‘and ammunition, ‘he was himself obliged to evacuate 
the town at the approach of a force of 3,000 republicans. ‘The 
attack on Nantes succeeded no betier ; the army marched on 
the right bank of the river, and nothing ‘could prevent from de- 
sertion an armed peasantry, who were enthusiastic and firm, 
only in defensive warfare within their own province. ‘They 
were content to maintain their own independence, and could 
not comprehend why they should leave it to attack the towas of 


on 





* Our readers must net start at the plural stirrups; in this 
country it is not a usage absolutely exploded for females to ride 
astride; village girls in the remoter provinces may not uncom- 
monly be seen riding i in this way, not encumbering their horses how- 
ever with saddle or stirrups; the “ seat’’ too of a farmer’s wife going | 
to market between her panniers is much of the same kind. But in i 
France, the custom is by no means confined to the lower orders ; 
we ourselves remember in the Lyonnois, near Roan, to have met 3 ff 
young lady riding in this way on the great road from Paris. of 
any 
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any other. In sueh an army, opinion: was everys thing, and 
opinion was-against an expedition hke the present, which wanted 
too the 4 inspiring presence of Lescure anc: Rochejaquelein. . De- 
serlions Im CoMsequence were so numerous, that Cathelineau 


_reached. Nantes with scarcely 8,000 men. ‘The troops under-De 


Charette and Lyrot were numerous and zealous; but their at- 
tack was subordinate to. that by Cathelineau, as they were on 
the left bank of the river, and almost the whole of the town 
lies on the right. ‘The assaults were intended to be made on 
both sides simultaneously, but the desperate and protracted re- 
sistance made at an outpost by a republican detachment on the 
side of Cathelineau deranged this part of the plan; yet Nantes 

might have fallen, if a. free passage had been left for the repub- 
licans when they began to yield to the ardour of the attack ; 
this had always been av axiom in Vendean warfare, never to 
impede a flymg enemy. . It was forgotten upon the present oc- 
casion, as if some fatality attended every part of this unfortu- 
nate expedition; despair reanimated the courage of the garri- 
son; the assailants slackened their attempts, and when Cathe- 
hneau received a mortal wound, all hope became extinguished ; 
a faint firing was continued through the day, and in the evening 
ithe army did not retreat, but literally, in spite of all efforts and 
remonstrances, dissolved itself; the Loire was recrossed, and 
the right bank entirely abandoned. 

The situation of the Vendeans was now sufficiently alarming ; ; 
Westermann, at the head of a republican army, entered the 
country by the south-east, surprised Parthenay, and advanced 


sapidly to Amaillou, while Lescure and Rochejaqueleim, with 


the few troops whom they bad been able to collect, retired to 
Chatillon, in hopes to be able to make a stand there. .The 
Marchioness was sent through the neighbouring villages to ex- 
hort the peasantry to arm, a circumstance related by her with 
modest: brevity ; indeed it is only by casual hints, aud by. the 
general sentiment of devotion which appears to have been ex- 
cited towards her, that we learn the important and energetic 


part, which she sustained in the contest. Oue beautiful. feaiure 
inher character is its perfectly preserved feminineness; in the 
Inidst of blood and slaughter, and worked up at times by strong 


and i imperious duties to sustain heroic and commanding parts, 
she is yet always a womun, soft, delicate, retiring, and at- 
tractive. , 

Whatever were her exertions on the present occasion, Wes. 
termann left. Lescure no me to profit by them. Fiom Amaiilon 
he burnt the defenceless Chateau de Clisson, which he deseribés 
in-a letter to the Convention as the almost maccessible lair of 

? ’ ° = 
the ‘* monsier vomited out a hell” against. his country 5:.argd 
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then advanced upon Chatillon, tracing his way by fire and 
slaughter. It was necessary still to fall back ; the ill success 
at Nantes, and the devastation of the invading army, had thrown 
a damp upon the hearts of the peasantry ; the first stand miade 
was at Chollet. 

Here for a moment the success of the republicans was ar- 
rested; the cruelty that had at first overpowered with alarm, 
began to produce its more natural effect of indignation, and ve- 
hement thirst of revenge. The ranks were rapidly filled at 
Chollet; while Westermann lost a short but important space of 
time in the destruction of Rochejaquelem’s Chateau de la Dar- 
belliere ; bis enemies advanced with fury on him, his army was 
utterly defeated with murderous slaughter before Chatillon, all 
his bagcage and ammunition, with 4,000 prisoners taken, and 
he himself narrowly escaped at the head of ; 300 horse. Another 
republican force, which a few days after entered the country 
by the north from Angers, was in hke manner completely 
routed, and La Vendée was once more delivered. 

in this interval (a very short one) the constitution of the army 
was somewhat new modelled, d’Elbée was: elected general in 
the room of the brave Cathelineau; de Bonchamp, Lescure, 
Donnissan, and de Roysand, generals of division, and each of 
these had a second; Rochejaquelein filled that post in Lescure’s 
division. "The council of war for the future was to be formed of 
these nine persons, instead of admitting, as before, all the dis- 
tinguished officers. ‘The choice of the new general gave little 
satisfaction, and was attributed to finesse and intrigue ; for this 
reason alone, if for no other, it must be’ considered to have 
been a serious misfortune to the cause. He was soon called 
upon to display his talents for command; La Vendée was at- 
tacked on every side, and with various success ; but upon the 
whole, the insurgents still maintained an equal conflict with 
their determined and indefatigable enemies. 

it was at this period of the war, that M. 'Tinteniac arrived 
with dispatches from England, and offers of assistance. The 
letters of Mr. Dundas displayed an ignorance both of the state 
of affairs, and of the chiefs of the insurrection, which seems to 
have nettled the Marehioness. Such a feeling may well be par- 
doned in her, yet in spite of her doubts, nothing seems more 
incontestable, that the ignorance of the British Ministry, and 
their desire to serve the insurgent cause, were both unfeigned, 
aud equally so *.: 


The 





* We have very few materials before us for entering into a dis- 
quisition on this subject at present, nor do we pretend to say 


why 
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The first effort of M. d’Elbée was a very disastrous and fatal: . 


attack on the town of Lugon, in which Lescure. appears. to 
have attempted a plan of movements too difficult for the imperfect 
state of discipline in which the troops still were ; and the ground 
was a plain on which the light artillery of the enemy could act 
with advantage, and where it produced dreadful carnage... The 
Blues once more advanced to Chantonnay, but in a few days 
were driven from it again with great loss. Amidst all this ap- 
parent balance of fortune, the cause of La Vendée was, how- 
ever, most assuredly on the wane ; 240,000 men surrounded it 
on every side, aud the Convention had determined in the spirit, 
if not in the words, of Buonaparte on a future occasion * to be 
masters of La Vendée, if not of the Vendeans. The troops 
marched torch in hand; every success was but the prelude to 
a massacre; women, children, old and young, the peasant and 


| the prisoner, were all slaughtered ; and the remorseless ministers 
of a remorseless government too faithfuliy executed the decree, 


that La Vendée should become a desert, without men, without 


' houses, without even trees. 


This barbarity on the one hand was met with no very scru- 
pulous vengeance on the other ; it was met too with a deter- 
mination and bravery sublime and desperate. ‘The Biues won 
no inch of ground without a contest, or without loss; the vic- 


tory of to-day was paralysed by the repulse of to-morrow; and _ 


it may well be supposed, that that severity which terrified some 
into apparent submission, did but make so many secret enemies, 
ready at every opportunity to harass or retard the supplies, or 
the movements of the army; and when the Blues had made a 
desert around them, they must sometimes wanted rations and 
quarters, We pass over this period of desperate struggle, which 
we have no room to detail, to an event, which was hardly more 
afflicting to the Marchioness than unfortunate to the army ; the 
wound which for ever deprived it of the personal services of 





why no assistance was rendered when it might have been so useful, 


} in the shape either of money or arms; but if all politics are not a 


mere juggle, where nothing is that seems to be, the insurrection in 
La Vendée accorded too well with the plans and dearest objects 
of Mr. Pitt, for him to have been a languid well wisher to the 
cause. 

* It is said that Buonaparte, in reply to an officer or minister, 


who dwelt upon the unconquerable resistance of the Spaniards, 
“sa motive for giving up his attempt, and withdrawing the French 


toops, uttered words to this horrible effect:—I may not make 
nyself master of the Spaniards, but I shall be master of Spain at 
east. 


Qq 2 Lescure. 
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Lescure. He was conducting his men to a rendezvous, prepa 
ratory to a general action, whew he fell unexpectedly om a repub. 
Kicat post ; im cheering his men to the attack, a ball struck him 
riear the'left eve:brow and passed out behiid :the.ear; ; he fell 
lifeless. ‘The troops, who were om the charge, passed rapidly 
ky him, and the Blues at first yielded; but the mews. of his 
death, for he was imagined at first to be dead, spread. panic 
and disorder amcng them; the reserve of the enemy came. up 
and charged, and the Vendeans fled. Bontemps, bowever, the 
faithful servant of L.escure, carried him off on horseback, bleed- 
ing profusely, to Beaupreau, while the: routed troops fled to 
Chollet. By this separation, the report of his death continued 
to be believed m the army. 

Victorine was at Trementine, a village which Jay not far eut 
of the road, between Chollet and Beaupreau; she was. toid. of 
the defeat, and advised to retire to the Jatter place, but no one 
dared to tell her of the death of her busband. | Full of a wo. 
man’s and a mother’s fears, she mounted her horse, with. her 
child in her arms; but in the cross roads her party lost their 
way, and at night, instead of reaching Beaupreau, she found 
herself within two leagues of the Loire, at the village of Bozze, 
‘The place was full-of soldiers on their route to joim the army, 
and overpowered with fatigue and agitation, she threw: hersel 
on a bed n'a’ room full of them. At three in the morning, she 
“was awakened by a distant cannonading ; the soldiers were al 
gomg to grand mass, which the Curé celebrated. at that hour 
the church, that no one might be delayed from his post: of .duty 
and danger in the morning. Victorme repaired ‘to the church; 
it was full; and the Curé, a venerable old man,. was exhort 
‘the soldiers in simple language, and with an earnest impressitt 
mater, to fight bravely for their God, their king, their wives 
> and their children. From time to time, during his discourse 
- was heard the booming thunder of the cammonade } the solem 
noise, the gloomy and “imperfect lighting of the church, the ge 

aeral uncertainty as to the issue of the morrow, and each ind 
vidual’s particular sorrow and ‘particular anxiety, must have re 
dered this a most solemn and overpowering scene. 

When the priest ended, Victorine desired to confess, and th 
priest, who had been informed of Lescure’s death, and be 
lgnorauce of it, was desired to break it to her. The good ol 
man seems. to have dreaded the bitter task.. He spoke to le 
of Lescure’s noble character, his courage, and his piety ; } 
said, that the blessing of such a husbaud: imposed ou her cot 
mensurate duties ;-that the wite of Lescure must expect gr 
trials from the hand of a good God; that she should resi 
herself tu his will, and think only of Heaven, and the reco! 
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pense which awaited her. there. The old man kindled as he 
proceeded,” but: ‘poor Victorine was overwhelmed, and-not 
tranquillized.. ‘She-looked: at him, scarcely knowing, what to 
infer from Ins: discourse, while the discharges of cannou became 
more frequent, and seemed to grow nearer to them. .'The con- 
fession was interrupted ; she was placed on. her horse and. the 
flight continued, but without knowing where to direct it, At 
the distance of abouta league from Bozze, one of her. compa- 
nions learned: that Lescure: was still alive, and had beea carried 
to Chaudron ; the truth was communicated to her, and as they 
were near the place, she was soon by his bed-side. : 

What a meeting was that for two such hearts, .so closely 


' united. . She found him. scarcely able. to speak, his head shat- 


tered and bruised, and his whole visage enormously swollen. 
And m this helpless state was he, when a last attempt to check 
the advance of. the enemy had. wholiy failed; the army was 
reduced to a wreck, and Benchamp and, D’Eibée had been 
mortally wounded. ‘The village was filled with the flying and the 
wounded ; it was necessary immediately to carry on Lescure to 
St. Florent, the last town on the left bank of the Loire, where, as 


: fast as they could collect, all the relics of the army assembled. 


They left Chaudron at night. Lescure, in horrivle suffering, was 
placed on a bed, and protected as well as possible trom,the cold ; 
his wife, in. the third month of her. pregnancy, rede. by the side 
of him. ‘They reached St. Florent early the following day. 
History does not contain, and imagination can hardly. conceive 
ascene more heart-rending than that which now presented itself. 
The heights on which St. Florent stands, forma sort of amphi- 
theatre, at the foot of which is a plam, or perhaps rather a con- 
siderable-area, extending to the Loire... Ou this spot.of ground, 
80,000 persons were assembled, soldiers, women, children,. the 


jaged, the: infirm, the sick, and the wounded, all. in confusion, 


flying to the river, from the fire and the sword of their own coune 
trymen. Behind them they saw, literally (this is no dressed up 
tale of rhetoric,) the smoke arising from the coutlagration of 
their own villages; the sound of weeping and groaning, the 
shrieks' of women and children were wround them.  In_ this 
throng and wilderness of confusion, some were seeking their pa- 
rents and relations, others were hunting for wounded friends, and 
others of the feebler sex, looking in vain for their defenders. .No 
one knew what reception awaited him on the other side of the 
river, yet all pressed to the passage, as if the river, once passed, 
all fear and calamity were to be at an end. About twenty crazy 
boats were eviployed in transporting the wretched creatures who 
crowded ito them, while others attempted to swim the stream on 
horseback ; 
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horseback: on the opposite bank meantime was seen ahother 
niultitude, whose din and clamour came hoarsely, and by uncer- 
tain fits, acress the water; in the middle of the stream lay a 
jittle island, covered with people. “ Many among us,” says the 
Marchioness, ‘* compared this disorder, this despair, this'terri- 
ble uncertainty as to the future, this vast assemblage of objects, 
the distracted crowd, the plain, and the river which lay before 
them, and which all were to pass, to the ideas which we are ac- 
customed to form of the awful day of the last judgment.” 

‘Phis was a moment of agony and despair for the wiser among 
the chiefs of La Vendée; they saw clearly what the event af- 
terwards demonstrated, that in leaving their own soil, they lost 
all chance of ultimate success; but nothmg could restraim the 
spontaneous and impetuous movement of the peasantry; we 
say peasantry, for soldiers they were no longer ; panic-stricken 
by their late disasters, aud surrounded by the infectious weakness 
of their parents, their wives, and children, all resolution and 
discipline were entirely at an end. Rochejaquelein was like a 
spadman; he wept with rage while he recounted to Lescure 
what was going on, and they both declared that they would die 
on the spot rather than leave La Vendée. Cooler resolves how- 
ever, soon succeeded, and Lescure consented to be carried to. the 
other side, an operation of difficulty, and in which he suffered 
dreadfully from the cold, and the movement of embarking and 
disembarking *. He was carried to Varades, a town abouta 
quarter of a league from the Loire; before they reached it, how- 
ever, a false alarm was given in the town, and they were obliged, 
for some time, to take refuge in a wood. This was in the 
middle of October, and the poor sufferer cried, that the Blues 
would do him a service in putting him out of existence ; and F 
that their bullets would hurt him less than the cold and the & 
wind. | . 





* We mentioned the small island that lay in the middle of the 
river; Donnissan, who attended the transportation of his son-in. 


jaw, in order to save him the pain of unnecessary motion, ordered 


the boatmen to make the circuit of the island, and carry them over 
at once ; he refused in spite of menaces and intreaties ; Donnissan, 
becoming angry, drew his sword to compel him; “ Alas, sir,” said 
the man, * I am a poor priest, I have employed myself for charity’s 
sake, in transporting the Vendeans. Eight hours have I been ff 
employed, I faint with fatigue, and I am unskilled in the craft; iff 
} were to attempt to pass the larger arm of the river, I should butf 
run a risque of drowning you.” What could be replied to such an 


appeal ? 
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- At Ancenis, Rochejaquelein, against his own will, but at the 
earnest recommendation of Lescure, was elected Geueral in 
chief ; his listlessness in council, and his too great diffidence of 
his own opinion, were serious objections to him in that capacity, 
but under all the circumstances, he was undoubtedly the most 
proper person in the army for the situation ; no man so entirely 
possessed the love and confidence of the troops, and at this time 
that alone was reason enough for the choice. The Marchioness 
brought him to Lescure, when the appointment was announced ; 
he threw his arms around Lescure’s neck; and with tears de- 
clared that he was not fit to be General, that he knew nothing 
but how to fight, that he was much too young, and should never 
know how to silence and overrule those who would atteinpt to 
thwart his plans. He earnestly besought Lescure to take the 
command (which ‘had been offered to him) as soon as he should 
be restored. “ ‘That I never expect to be,” Lescure answered, 
“ but if I should, [ will be your aid-de-camp ; and [ will belp you 
to conquer that timidity, which hinders you from acting up to 
the full force of your character, and from imposing silence on 
the turbulent and ambitious.” ‘There was nothing affected in 
the reluctance of Rochejaquelein, while there is a beautiful and 
atfectionate repreach in the answer of Lescure, which no trans- 
lation can justly render. 

It was determined by the council to march upon Rennes, the 
capital of Brittany, in the hope, that that province might be in- 
duced to take part inthe insurrection. Lescure had recommended 
another attack upon Nantes; this plan was desirable as tending 
to procure for the army a more speedy re-entry into La Vendée, 
but the memory of their defeat before its walls, was still fresh on 
the minds of the soldiers, and they needed no additional cireum- 
stance of discouragement. Before the army quitted Varades, 
an asylum was offered by an inhabitant of the neighbourhood, to 
Lescure and the females of his family; but he would not hear 
of quitting his fellow-soldiers, and the Marchioness could not 
make up her mind to leave her child behind her under this friendly 
protection. ‘The party therefore determined to adhere to the 
line of march, and they set out for Ingrande the evening before 
the army quitted Varades, No carriage was to be procured, and 
Lescure was placed in a cart; its movemeuts gave him such ex- 
quisite pain, that from time to time he uttered dreadful cries of 
agony, aud he was found almost lifeless at the end of the jour- 
ney. On the following day the army marched upon Cande and 
Segré; a kind of litter was made for Lescure, and Victorine, 
and her maid servant, Agatha, and a few servants, attended him 
on foot, in addition to fatigue and sore feet (and these aré evils 
Which might break the spirits of a woman nursed in the softest 
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lap of luxury *,) she had to encounter the misery of ‘her present 
lot, and the dreadful prospect of ‘the future; and what! might 
well tear her heart more than all the rest, the deep and frequent 
groans‘of her suffermg husband. | She admits that she was over- 
come, and she borrowed the horse of Forét, who commanded 
the escort specially charged with the care of Lescure. © ‘The 
bitterest blow of all perhaps was, that Lescure himself so calm, 
so full of fortitude and unalterable sweetness mm his uature,’ be- 
came violent and impatient; aud Agathe, who was adroit im all 
the offices of a nurse, was called to render him those services, 
which Victorine’s short-sightedness, and her too strong‘emotions, 
rendered her less able to please him in performing. For this 
purpose, as soon asa carriage was procured, Agatha was placed 
in it with him, whilst she continued to ride by the side of it. 
Wexak as he was, and at times almost insensible, yet the sound of 
battle, or the alarm of the enemy never failed to animate him ina 
surprising manner, and beyond his strength, of which the 
Marchioness gives a striking instance. 

“ We were almost alone on the road, and I on horseback, at 
some distance before even the advanced guard, when I heard an 
alarm, and a ery of the “ Hussars!” Out of my senses with 
fright, my first movement was to fly, in the same instant, I re- 
membered that [ was near to M. Lescure. Doubting my own 
‘courage, and fearmg that the near approach of the hussars would 
strike-me with involuntary and irresistible terror, I crept quickly 
into the carriage, without assigning any reason, that it might be- 


come impossible for me not to die but with my husband. The eries’ 


and ‘the tumult had already recalled him to himself; I found him 
sitting up, ad leaning over the glass of the door; he was calling’ 
to’ the cavalry escort, and insisted upon some one giving him 
musquet:' He wished to be lifted out of the carriage and ‘sup- 
ported; none of my representations were listened’ to, ‘aud “his 
weakness’ alone kept him in. Several horsemen canie tp on @ 





* In our brief analysis, we can give but a feeble idea of the 
many merely, physical suilerings, which this poor womaw had. to 
undergo in this march. Hunger, thirst, fatigue, want of rest, in- 
sufficient clothing, the illness attendant on these, and on her pecu- 
liar situation, were her companions from day to day, at atime when 
she needed every support towards the endurance of her mental suf- 
ferings.. At this time, her mother, father, and only. child, were 
in pe: ypetual danger of their lives ; the case to which she was de- 
voted was ruined : lier husband was dying by inches, and in great 
pain before her eyes ; and fer herself, she was the mother of an 
unborn child, and who could tell in what a situation, and to what 
alot it might be born. 
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gallop, he called to them by their names, and encouraged them 
to fight; but he saw. no officer, for all of them. bad gone to the 
advance; at last. Forét appeared; ‘‘ Are you there?” ‘he said; 
“ then Lam calm; there is somebody to take the command.”. 
And so. he grew calm again.’ 

The line. of march. of the army Was a singular and distressing 
sight, An advance guard of some strength preceded, with a 
few cannon; the main body followed, without order, and chok- 
ing the way.. ‘There m one mass were to be seen the artillery; 
the baggage, females carrying their infants, old men supported 
by their. children, the wounded dragging on their weary, or dis- 
abled limbs with difficulty, and the soldiers unbr igaded and with- 
out any semblance of military discipline. It was m vain that the 
officers laboured to remedy or prevent this.. The) rear-guard 
followed, and were specially charged with the care of Lescure. 
The line extended almost always eight or ten miles in length ; the 
flanks were unprotected, and the only “ éclaireurs” were: the 
wretched stragglers, who spread themselves right and left in the 
villages to find food. ! 

At Laval, La Rochejaquelein first brought his mea. to actions 
and neuteds without much resistance, 15,000 of the national 
cuard; and profiting by this circumstance, he determined -to 
halt a few days to refresh the army, and restore it to sume degree 
of order and spirit. It was hoped too, that the neighbouring 
districts. might profit by the rallying point thus afforded, and 


declare themselves for the royal cause. Lescure mended much - 


by this. quiet. and rest, and in a day or two he was well enough 
to be on horseback for a short time; but on the third. morning 


news arrived that the whole disposeable force of the republicans. 


was. on the road to attack Laval; it amounted to 30,000 men. 
To this circumstance his speedy death may fairly be attributed 5 
he was desirous at first to mount his horse and g@ to the field ; 
but when he was compelled to give up su unreasonable a wish, 
he placed himself at his window, and by his voice, while he 
could speak, and his gestures when he was no longer audible, 
he exhorted the soldiers as they marched out to batile. The 
fatigue and agitation of this undid all that had been done for 
him by the quiet of the preceding days, and from that moment 
he grew hourly worse and worse. 

We pass over the victory of Laval; it was decided on the part 
of the Vendeans ; they recovered for a moment, as it seemed, 
all their former alacrity and impetuous courage, and La Roche- 
jaquelein displayed on that day, all those requisites of a general 
in the field, for which his best friends till then had never given 
him credit. Never had the Vendeans fought m such perfect 
order and given so little adyantage to the enemy. One is 
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tempted toa mournful regret that he did not preserve the same 
confidence in himself when the battle was. over ; he saw that this 
was the moment for the insurgents to retrace their steps, and 
re-enter La Vendée, but he thought it would be to take too 
much upon himself to give the order without consulting the 
council ; jealousies, cabals, and differences mtervened, and the 
precious time was lost for the only measure which could give a 
hope of success to the declining cause of royalism. 

In the mean time, Leacane’s state became more and more 
hopeless ; ; the fever upon him grew more violent, and he might 
be said to be delirious, though his conversation dwelt, as might 
be expected, entirely on the cause which he had most at heart, 
and can hardly be said to have been either rambling or irrational. 
A few days before his death, he became calm, and regained his 
usual sweetness and affectionate manner. One morning, Victo- 
rine, exhausted by fatigue, had Jain down on a mattrass by his 
bed, and the room was left without attendants, under the idea 
that he was asleep; he called to her, and desired her to open 
the curtains, she did so; he asked her if the day was bright, she 
answered that it was; “ Then,” replicd he, “ Lhave as it were 
a veil before my eyes, I no longer see distinctly ; Lalways thought 
my wound mortal, and [ no longer doubt it. Dear, dear friend, 
1 am about to leave you; this is my only regret, and that I have 
not been able to replace my king upon his throne. I leave you 
ia the midst. of a civil war, with one child, and pregnant with 
another; this pains me; try to. save yourself, disguise yourself, 
and contrive a passage to England.” He looked at her as: he 
spoke, and saw her choked in her tears. ‘‘ Yes,” he added, 
*s it is your grief alone that makes me regret life ; for myself I die 
tranquil. Cer tainly I have sinned, yet I ‘have done nothing which 
excites, remorse in me, or troubles my conscience. I have always 
piously served my God, I have fought for him, I die for him ; 
and. | trust in his mercy. I have often seen death near at hand, 
and I do not fear it—I go to heaven in humble confidence. My 
only regret is for you—I had hoped to have made you happy—af 
ever 1 have given you cause of complaint forgive me.” While 
he spcke, his: countenance was perfectly calm, but his eyes filled 
with tears when he talked of leaving his wife. A few days after, 
when he was actually dying, the near approach of the Blues made 
it absolutely necessary to carry himt on towards Fougeres. ‘The 
republicans. warred not with the living alone; the dying and the 
dead were objects of their inhuman cruelty and brutal insult. 
Thus the last moments of this excellent man were troubled and 
hastened by enemies, against whom he had always fought im the 
mildest spirit of gentleness and conciliation. How dreadfully bar- 
barizing are the effects of civil warfare: Victorine confesses, that 
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en that day, as she passed the bodies of several republicans on 
the road, a secret and involuntary rage, that amounted almost to 
madness, made her direct her horse so as to tranrple on them. 
Any thing was pardonable to a woman who forcibly describes 
herself on that day, to have been ina state of stupid confusion, 
in which she could distinguish clearly not even her seusations of 
misery ; all was cloud and obscurity in her mind. 

Under pretence of makmg room ‘for the sur geon, she had not 
been allowed a place is the carriage with Lescure; her friends 
feared to let her witness his death. As she rode biy the side at 
one period, she heard an indistinct noise within, and a violent 
sobbing ; she suspected, and with truth, that be had died at that 
moment; Agatha deceived her, and she was easily deceived, for 
she dared not enquire too earnestly of a fact which she dreaded 


so much, .and grief had reduced her to.a mere passive machine, 


obedient (almost without choice or intention) to every suggestion 
or advice that was given toher. At Fougeres, the dreadful news 
was communicated: to her, and she sunk for 2 moment ander the 
blow; all her sufferings of body and mind, weighed upon her at 
once, anda miscarriage was apprehended ; she weathered how- 
ever “ the pelting of the pitiless storm ;” her life ceased to be in 
danger after a few days,iand there remained on her only a slow 
and continual fevery/iwhiels lasted more than six months, and re- 
duced her to a stité/of: extreme weakness, 

The death of* cast a gloom upon the army of La 
Vendée ; Rochejatpittetn, de Baugé, Dessessarts, and the -Che- 
valier Beauvilliers, came to the chamber of his widow, to weep 
with her, rather than to console her; but this was the best con- 
solation which could be offered to a heart hke Victorine’s; she 
solaced and sanctified her sorrows in the praises and the fame of 
him, whom she regretted; in the mean time, to all the army she 
became, as it were, a sacred deposit, and much as she suffered in 
common with every one else in the succeeding disasters of the 
Vendeans, it is to their eternal honour, that she appears never to 
have had to complain of the slightest neglect, or want of the 
most respectful attention. 

While the army remained at Fougeres, where the council’ of 
war was again re-modelled, and the re-organization of the arm 
continued, two emigrant Frenchmen arrived with a letter from 
the King of England, and dispatches from Mr. Dundas, with 
fresh offers of assistance and co-operation. The same distrust 
which prevailea on the former occasion, and which circumstances 
indeed had apparently justified, was now entertaiwed ; but in the 
forlorn state of the army this was wisely suppressed, and it was 
agreed to attack the town of Granville, for the purpose of se- 
curing a port at which the troops from England might debark ; 
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all arrangements were accordingly made with the two emigrants 
for rendering sure this desirable co-operation. ne ’ 
Tn consequence the army advanced, and without resistance of 
any importance, to Avranches; from this place the serviceable 
part alone advanced, still amounting to nearly 30,000 men, with 
no other preparations, than a few ladders, for the attack of a 
fortified piace. It would be hard to condemn the leaders of the 
army ni! any measure, whén we know so little of their motives, 
their information, or their means; but it was quite clear, that 
by. moving to the attack of Granville so soon, they put it out of 
their power to be properly prepared, and deprived themselves of 
the co-eperation which they looked for from England. ‘The as- 
sault commenced at nine at night, and such was the ardour of the 
first assailants with Forestier at their head, that the suburbs 
were carried, and the first lines passed by escalade. At this 
moment, a deserter traitorously exclaimed that they were be- 
trayed, with the words so ominous and appalling to French ears, 
of Sauve gut peut ; the assailants staggered, the garrison rallied, 
and opened with dreadful effect, their heavy guns upon them ; at 
the same time the suburbs in possession of the Vendeans were 
set on fire, and their disorder became complete and irremediable. 
Yet the valour of the officers, which on wadccasion ever failed, 
maintained the conflict with desperate!resalation all the follow- 
ing day and night, in the vain, and as‘it/seémisito us unreasonable 
hope of the arrival of the English Siitcouck’ Rochejaquelem 
then consented to retreat, and the army*#€tlirned to Avranches, 

dispirited and out of humour. i 
At such a time, and under such circumstances, it was mad- 
ness to think of marching into Normandy, however favourably 
the people of that province might have been disposed to the 
cause; yet it was attempted, and the indefatigable General’ ‘set 
off with the cavalry, to secure the town of Ville Dieu, on the 
road to Caen. As scon as the troops were informed of this de- 
termination, they broke out into a ferment little ‘short of mutmy, 
demanding with many expressions of anger against their generals, 
to be conducted back into La Vendée, and pledging themselves to 
become masters of Angers, (hich they knew to be the most impor- 
tant and necessary post on the Loire,) though its walls should be 
made of iron. The generals yielded to the force which they could 
not constrain, and the retreat commenced to Pontorson. At Del, 
they were attacked by the republicans. - This-was-expected;-and 
every preparation was made for a battle, in which if defeated, the 
fate of the Vendeans would probably be decided. Dol is; a 
town’ formed of one broad street, which is the high road from 
Dian tothe east; the females, the wounded, the non-comba- 
tants were, ordered to leave their hottses, and range themselves 
before 
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before them; the baggage, the waggons, and the reserve artillery 
were drawn up ina live in the middle of the street, and the ca- 
valry in, lines on each side between these and the houses; they 
were too badly mounted and inconsiderable in number, to ap- 
pear in mass at the commencement of the action, but were to 
wait the moment when the Blues should begin to be put into 
confusion, ‘To animate the soldiers, the drums sounded the 
charge in all parts of the town, and the action commenced in 
the dead of a dark night. 

What a moment was this for the women, for the wounded, for 
all whose blood was not warmed, or recollection drowned by the 
agitation and hurry of the fight. Amidst the shouts of the com- 
batants, the rolling of the drums, the lurid light of the grenades 
which were showered on the town, the thunder of musquetry and 
artillery, the smell and smoke of the powder, what anxious 
thoughts were passing silently in the bosoms of those who waited 
in the street. At length a cry was heard of “ En avant la ca- 
yalerie ! Vive le Roi!” thousands of voices in a moment burst 
as it were into life and joy, repeating the cry of “ Vive le Roi ;” 
and. the cavalry gallopped off with loud shouts of “ Vive le Roi” 
in the highest exultation. Yet all the night the rolling of artil- 
lery was heard, slowly and but slowly lessening in the distance ; 


towards the morning, however, the Blues had fallen back two 


leagues ; when an unfortunate mist arose, and some horsemen 
whom Rochejaquelein had sent back from the advance for a sup- 
ply of ammunition for the artillery were taken for the enemy's 
cavalry ; a panic spread, and the troops began to fly in dreadful 


flisorder. Nothing could be more horrible than this reverse. 
.The wounded and the helpless were trampled in the streets, 


dreadful shrieks and cries were heard from the women and chil- 
dren, the officers reproached and beat the flying soldiers, winle 
they who were themselves flying, were unreasonable enougli to 
lusult, and ill-use the women who did the same. In this way 
Victorine herself, cloathed as a peasant, was twice stopped and 
menaced *,.. At length she penetrated through the town to a 
little bridge on the road to Dinan, where she found Perault, 


though wounded, placivg cannon to cover the retreat, and using 


every effort to rally the fugitives. With him vag a Denan 
Duchesne, a lad of sixteen, aide-de-camp to the Prince dé Tal- 





* We can give no adequate effect in translation to the short and 
pathetic simplicity of the following words :—Un cavalier leva son 
weabre sur moi, en me disant, Ah. poltronne de femme, tu ne pas- 


‘weras pas.—Monsieur, je suis grosse, et mourante, prenez pitie de 


toi——Pauvre malheureuse, je vous plains, répondit il, et il me 


laissa aller. 
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mont: their efforts seemed in vain; at length Duchesne indig- 
nantly exclaimed, “ Let the women halt, and prevent the men 
from flying.” She placed herself mechanically by his side, and 
silently and stupidly observed his efforts for three quarters of aut. 
hour. 

The women soon caught the energy, or their despair resem- 
bled the energy of the officers: they stopped, they buffeted the 
fugitives—-they opposed their passage. ‘The priests too used 
their more powerful influence: during a moment’s pause, while 
they listened to the distant cannon, the Curé of St. Mary de 
Rhe, a man with ‘Stentorian powers of voice, mounted on a 
small emmence, and began to preach to the soldiers in a tune of 
vehement enthusiasm, that amounted almost to extravagance. 
Fle lifted up his large crucifix, and offered to march at their head; 
he bade thove who would follow him kneel to receive absolution. 
“ "They shall go to paradise, but for the poltroons, who betray 
their God, and abandon their families, the Blues will cut their 
throats, and they shall go to hell.” More than two thousand 
fell at his feet, and received absolution; he rushed on at their 
head, and they followed, crying “ Vive le Roi! nous allons en 
paradis.” ‘The tide was now turned, and a rallying point pre- 
sented itself in a small band, with which the Prince de ‘l'almont, 
aided by Rochejaquelem, and a few officers, had maintained his 
post against the enemy. Yet the combat was still prolonged 
for six hours, and the Blues seem to have retreated in tolerable 
order: the exultation of the Vendeans was boundless, and the 
Curé of St. Mary returned at the head of his troop, his crucifix 
in hand, chaunting with the same energy of voice the Vexilla 
Regis, while every one knelt as he passed. 

This was a glorious victory, but the cause of La Vendée was 
hopeless, every defeat brought them nearer to destruction, while 
victory could scarcely be said to delay, and certainly could not 
avert it. ‘They still continued their route to Angers; every town 
which they re-entered presented a horrid spectacle, their wound- 
ed, their sick, and their children, whom they had been obliged to 
leave behind them on their advance; those with whom they had 
quartered, and ali who had shown them favour or affection, were 
found massacred by the republicans; and every one of themselves 
continued his own march with the moral certainty of perishing in 
the field, or by the hand of the assassin or the executioner. “The 
attack on Angers wholly failed; the army had lost all hope and 
all spirit; -what they had seen, what they had suffered, and what 
they expected, had unmanned the soldiers, and they could’ be 
brought by no intreaties or representations that the road to La 
Veudée lay through Angers, to attempt a general assault. Let 
no one be severe upon these unhappy men: we have recorded 
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many instances of their surprising valour, but there are sufferings 
which unman the bravest heart, and there is a despair, which, 
while it makes us fearless it is true, makes us also too careless 
of any result to labour hard for any object. 

We will not any longer pursue this afflicting detail ; from the 
walls of Angers the army retreated to La Fleche, and Le Mans; 
from the latter place it crossed the country to Laval, and once 
more descended to the southward to Ancenis and Varades. 
Here another attempt was made to pass the river, aud Roche- 
jaquelein, De Baujé, Stofflet, and De Langerie, who with a few 
men had crossed to seize some barges for the transportation of 
the army, were attacked by a republican party, and pursued into 
La Vendée. Deprived of its. general, the army still wandered 
ou to Savenay, where a desperate and last battle was fought. 
The Vendeans were defeated, and from that day ceased to exist 
asan army. During these later movements, the condition of 
the msurgents is forcibly described by the Marchioness. 

“ Generals, officers, and men, all were disheartened. We saw 
clearly that one day or another we were all tc be exterminated, 
and that any efforts we could make were but the convulsions of 
a dyng man. Suffering was around us and among us. ‘The 
sight. of women, of children, of wounded men, unnerved the 
strongest hearts, at a moment when it behoved us to have main- 
tained extraordinary firmness. Misfortune too had émbittered 
all spirits, and divided all the chiefs.” * * * “ Every one wished, 
for death, but as every one considered it certain, there was a dis- 
position rather to wait for it with patience, than to fight in order 
to delay it.” : 

She observes too, what is incontestable, that the day when 
they quitted the left bank of the Loire, with a whole-population 
as it were of women, children, and aged people, to seek an 
asylum in a province with which they were unacquainted, with- 
out knowing the route they were to follow, and this too im the 
beginning of the winter, it was easy to foresce that they would 
end in this deplorable catastrophe. 

It remains for us only to give some account of Rochejaquelein, 
and the subsequent adventures of the widow of Lescure ; and we 
shall. then have concluded the task which we proposed: to our- 
selves. ‘The former may be done ina few words. We have 
mentioned that with De Bangé, Stofflet, and De Langerie, he 
had crossed the Loire, and been cut off from his army, | Vhey 
escaped immediate pursuit, but they wandered a whole day im 
La Vendée without finding an inhabitant: all the houses were 
burned, and the miserable survivors of those who had owned 
them were lurking in the woods. “After the most. adventurous 
difficulnes aud dangers, Rochejaquelein succeeded i raising a 
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small troop, with which he maintained a desultory, but ceaseless 
warfare against the Blues ; he was at first successful, and success 
increased his numbers. On returning from a skirmish, which had 
terminated to his advantage, two republican grenadiers fell in his 
way: his party were for shooting them instantly, but he refused 
/ permission, and advancing to parley, ordered them to surrender 
on promise of quarter. One of the men turning round fired at 
him, aud he fell dead in an imstant: the life of the marksman 
answered for the act, and both the victim and the murderer were 
buried in haste on the spot on which they fell, to avoid the notice 
of a column which was advancing against the party. ‘Thus fell; 
at the age of twenty-one, Henri de la Rochejaquelein ; even at 
this day (says the Marchioness) when the peasants recall the 
ardour and brilliancy of his courage, his modesty, his affability, 
and that union in his character, of the intrepid warrior, and sim. 
ple armable man, (de bon enfant); they speak of him with pride 
and with love. ‘There is not a Vendean, whose eye does not 
lighten up, and countenance become animated, when he tells 
you how he served under M. Henri*. We have mo power to 
pronounce upon him a more appropriate or a nobler epitaph. | 

The adventures of Madame Lescure might well demand a 
longer recital than we shall be able to give of them, for our limits 
oblige us to dispatch them also ina very few words. It was just 
befure the fatal and concluding battle of Savenay, that she had 
lam down to rest in her clothes, when she was suddenly sum- 
moned, and placed she knew not why on her horse. Marigny 
was by her, and mindful to the last of the friendship which he 
had vowed to her husband, he led her horse silently to a place 
where no one would hear him, and softly said to her, “ Itis 





* The war was continued in an irregular manner for some time f 
after Rochejaquelein’s death, but the events of it do not posses F 
much interest. Stofflet took the command of Rochejaquelein’s F 
party ; he was a man of a narrow and a jealous mind, and he had > 


so little decency as not to conceal his satisfaction at the death of 
that most beloved and most gallant leader. Charette headed a 
second, and Marigny a third party: the brilliant successes of the 
latter excited the jealousy of the two former se powerfully, that 
for some alleged misconduct, they tried him in his absence by 4 
“court-martial ; and when he put himself in their power, in full con- 


‘fidence that they would never venture to execute the sentence, 


‘they shot him. Nothing can efface this blot from their memory; 
‘his troops refused to serve under either of them ; and without leader 


or plan, they contented themselves with lurking in the woods, andp 
shooting at the republican patroles who were sent to hunt them 
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over with us, we are lost; we cannot resist the attack of to-mor- 
row, and in twelve hours, the army will be exterminated. Tho 

- die. defending. your standard, (a standard which in hapeta 

days she had embroidered for the army) fly, and save. yourself 

oaiahbatiaedl farewell.” He left e: rapidly, as.if he did 
not dare to. trust hunself with her answer; and she heard. him 
soon in another tone of voice attempting to cheer the soldiers. 
She repaired to her mother, and found her with her father and 
the Abbé Tagault. Donnissan rested his head on his hands, 
and fer some time could not speak; at length he made them 
consent to fly, and solemnly committed them to the care of 
“« For me, said he, ** my duty is to remain with the 
army as long as it.exists.” ‘They disguised themselves as coun- 
cdgnar of Brittany, and silently embraced him for the last 
The only words he uttered, and the last which bis daugh- 
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The parting injunction was faithfully obeyed ; but obedience 

to it depended more on the mother than the daughter, for the 
Matias Donnissan was a woman of greater strength of 
body, and more presence of mind, than her daughter; and dur- 
ing all the incredible hardships, the imminent dangers, and the 
narrow escapes, which they ran in various concealments, and 
under different disguises, for more than a year, it was the mother 
who on every occasion acted and thought for the daughter, who 
devised and executed all their plans, who cherished, sustained, 
and nursed her, when disease and misery had made her as help- 
less and weak as an infant. During this time they were wholly 
in the power, and dependent on the generosity of poor peasants ; 
to conceal them was a capital crime, the cottages were exposed 
to continual searches, and many had suffered — were suffering 


: daily for the same offence ; yet the ~~ of the Bretons’was 


above all temptation, and their hospitality never tired. Some- 
times in'one dress, and sometimes in another, now as servants in - 


> the farm-house ; at another time employed to keep sheep, they 


were handed from one house to another, and from one village to 
anothei, as a sacred deposit; they never met ‘with repulse or 
treachery. One anecdote alone will give our readers some idea 
of what. their sufferings sometimes were ; and it should always 
be remembered from what a nursery and in what habits they had 
been educated. It was inthe middle of April, that news arrived 
that.a.search was about to be made by the Blues at Bois Divet, 
where they then lay concealed. ‘Their host conducted them to 
his father-in-law in the neighbouring parish of Prinquiaux. Vic- 
torine was then very near her time, and could scarcely ».walk. 


‘ On their arrival, they learned that a search was there to be made 
ovelh 
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also the same night, and they were advised to go to the house of 
a peasant ata league’s distance. Victorine could not accomplish 
this, and it wus de rosea to remain for the night m one of the 
adjoining fields. Vbey lay down mm a furrow'in a field of corn, 
and though it rained fen slept. About one in the morning, 
the Marchioness Donnissan was awakened by the tread of the 
patrole, at about fifty paces from them, going to search the house, 
At two the peasant came to them, and broucht them home: the 
pains of labour almost immediately fell upon Victorine, yet they 
feared to send for the midwife, who was garrulous, and might 
betray them. For once the constancy of her mother failed; 
she ran out for help, and fainted ; while the poor sufferer, left 
alone with two gils, who cried beside her, but were unable to 
render her any assistance, brought mto the world two female 
infants, without any one preparation for their care or sustenance, 
without any support for berself. “These two little ones were to 
be concealed in different places ; it was some time before nurses 
could be found ; the eldest child had been placed in the care of 
a peasant’s family in the neighbourhood of Ancenis, when the 
army last quitted that place; so that she was now the mother of 
three children, and was blessed with the care of neither: scarcel 

was she permitted to see them, and all of them died during the 
concealment, or immediately after. 

At length the death of Robespierre brought seme relief to the 
suffering Vendeans. An amnesty was soon after proclaimed, 
and though the widow of Lescure was likely to find more diffi- 
eulty than other persons im procuring admission to all the bene- 
fits of it, she was at length enabied to emerge from her retreat, 
and re-appear in the w orld with safety. A good part of her ma- 
ternal inheritance was unconfiscated, and. the high character of 
Lescure had preserved untouched, even by bis enemies, his pos 
sessions in La Vendée. By the death of all her children, and 
the failure of heirs male, the law had made her his sole inhe- 
ritress.” ‘Thus she was restored to competent wealth. In 1802, 
at the intreatics of her mother, she married Louis Rochejaque- 
Jein, the brother of Henri: this could not be said to be an im 
proper match for the widow of a chief of La Vendée. — Inheritor 
of his brother’s spirit and feelings, he formed part in albthe de- 
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signs which were agitated at different times for the restoration ; 
ot the Bourbons ; hewas amoung the first to hail the Ducd’An- F 
gouléme at Bincdeous; and he “perished ii the Vendean insur- | 
rection of 1815. Thus in the cause of that family, Victorine 7 
Donnissan has sacrificed her father and aunt, who died: by the [ 
hands of the executioner; her three children, who perished from | 
cireumstaaces to which otherwise they would in all probability 7 


“pot have been exposed; and her two husbands, remaining 4 
second 
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second time a widow when little more than forty-two years of 
age. ‘The families of Donnissan and Lescure are extinct; but: 


it would be a melancholy reflection for human nature, if Louis 
the Kighteenth should fail in bestowing on that of Jia Roche- 


> jaquelein such a payment of honour, or persoml attention, as 


may best suit with the high feeling of the one, or the royalty of 
the other, to receive and to impart. 

We have protracted our article to a great length, and yet we 
feel, that we have given but a hurried and imperfect account of 
the contents of this most interesting book. Our task, indeed, 
was more difficult than we had anticipated ; where there was 80 
much to arrest our attention, it was painful to omit, it was very 
difficult to select, and to compress or abbreviate, was to do away 
with a principal charm of the memoir. Reflections too crowded 
upon us, but we have seldom permitted them to interrupt the 
current of our narrative ; neither will we obtrude them now upon 
our readers beyond the limits of a few lines. Amidst all the 
horrors of the Revolution, and the lamentable immorality of 
motive. which 1s evideut in it, it is both a proud and consoling 
sight for humanity and for France, to see a whole province, 
with no vain ostentation of philosophy, or of superior knowledge, 
yet in truth and im fact, throw down at the altar of their country 
all their prejudices and private interests, the Lord and the tenant, 
the Noble and the peasant, the rich and the poor, one with ano- 
ther ; and then enlisted in the same ranks, exposed to the same 
hardsbips and dangers, with no inequalities but such as nature.and 
education had made among them, to sacrifice farms and posses- 
sions, friends, parents, children, and wives, all the luxuries, thé 
comforts, the endearments of life, and life itself, in defence of'a 
high and pure principle. If ever there were martyrs in the cause 
of old laws and observances, of the throne, and of the altar, 
such were the patriot peasants of La Vendée. Lastly, it is a 
pleasant thought, that great and good deeds, sooner or later, will 
receive their honour due even in this world; it is fit they should, 
for our encouragement, and for our struction. For many years 
in France the names of Cathelineau, Lescure, La Rochejaque- 
lein, aud Donnissan, were little known, or known only as-chiefs 
of brigands or banditti; in Europe they were utterly unknown ; 
and secretly cherished as they were in La Vendée, the justifica- 
tion or praise of them were dangerous sounds for him that 
uttered them. ‘The veil that covered them is now torn away, 
and though they fought for a higher reward even than fame, a 
reward of which no ill success could deprive them, yet it is con- 
sling that justice is atlast rendered. Whoever estimates human . 
merit upon nmght: grounds, will-not fail.to place m the bighest - 
rank men, whoa pure sense of duty, and neither levity nor 
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pride, induced to take up arms; who conducted the war on the. 
same high principle, regretting its necessity, and moderating, as 
much as in them lay, its unnatural rigours ; who, starting at once 
from low stations, or from peaceful habits, displayed im a mo- 
ment promptitude in counsel, vigour im act, power to command, 
and ability to conciliate; in whom, finally, mo. successes (and 
their's were at times most brilliant) ever inspired any thoughts 
of personal ambition ; and no privations, distresses, or disasters, 
bitter as they’s were, the bitterest on. record, ever caused the 
slightest repentance of the good part they had chosen. Such 
undoubtedly were the four whom we have named above ; and 
France will do them no more than justice, when she writes them 
down in the same register with ber brave Du Gueselin, her 
spotless Bayard, and her unfortunate, but honourable John. 





Arr. Til... Letters written on Board his Majesty's Ship the 
Northumberland, and at Saint Helena; in which the Conduct 
and Conversations of Napoleon Buonaparte, and his Suite; 
during the Voyage, und the First Months of his Residence in 
that Island, are faithfully described and related. By Wil- 
liam Warden, Surgeon on Board the Northumberland. 8vo. 
224 pp. 10s.6d. Ackermann. 1816. 


"THAT a certain anxiety should prevail in the British nation, to 
be made acquainted with the conduct and conversations of Buo- 
naparte since his exile to St. Helena, is a circumstance neither 
extraordinary in itself nor discreditable to the national character. 
That there should be found those among us whose admiration 
accompanies the tyrant even to his prison, and whose wishes 
would waft him again to the shores of France, and lay Europe 
prostrate at his feet, is indeed a stain upon the name of an Eng- 
lishman. ‘There are but few among us, we trust, who are taint- 
ed with this unwatural devotion to the cause of Buonaparte, and 
those the silliest and the worst of our kind. It might have been 
considered as remarkable, that the advocates of the er Emperor, 
should be the advocates also of liberty and liberality, of freedom 
and reform, had not the history of every age, especially of that im 
which we live, shewn the mtimate connection which exists be- 
tween licentiousness and tyranny. ‘They who are gifted with too 
indignant a spirit to brook the restraint of just and equal laws, 
are fit subjects for arbitrary command; and it is astonishing with 
how much readiness they will submit themselves to the yoke. 
The most boisterous rebels against legitimate authority, will 
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aever hesitate to crouch with abject adulation before any low and 
yulgar minion, whom fortune, in one of her playful moods, shall 
be pleased to setup. There is not a factious or a foul-mouthed 
demagogue in England, who would not willingly surrender both 
himself and his country into the hands of Buonaparte ; there is not 
a rebel in Ireland, high or low, who would not with joy be march- 
ed off, ticketed and guarded, to join the conscript forces of the 
French Emperor. The worst punishment which we could desire 
to be inflicted on his partizans in England, would be to march 
them over to the service which they admire, and to the chains 
which they covet: the transfer on our part would be cheerfully 
accomplished. 

At the same time we cannot wonder that the curiosity of the 
public should follow so extraordinary a personage even in his 
downfall ; he who held the whole Continent in subjection, never 
can become a object of indifference to any rank or order of men. 
The historian will be anxious to seize an anecdote which may il- 
lustrate the history of the past, the politician to catch a hint which 
may throw light upon his plans for the future : the philosopher 
will be curious to know the effect of reverses upon his mind, the 
physician upon his body ; some will be desirous to know whether 
he is turned religious, others whether he is grown fat. Perhaps 
in a few months this anxiety may begin to abate, and other ob- 
jects demand our attention ; but, however he may cease to be 
a mark of public curiosity, we trust that he will ever continue the 
object of public vigilance. 

‘The volume before us cannot fail to attract the notice of all 
who love a little lounging gossip ; it 1s written with much appear= 
ance of candour and truth, and with very little affectation or pre- 
tence. Mr. Warden appears to have been a faithful recorder of all 
he heard, great and small ; and to have acted asa sort of Jemmy 
Boswell to the great political monster of our age. It was natu- 
ral enough that he should feel the extraordinary nature of his 
situation, and it was still more natural that he should have 
made the best of it for the amusement of his friends in England, 
Publication does not appear to have been his. original design ; he 
seems to have been pestered aud persecuted into it by the impor- 
tunities of the silly, and the enquiries of the curious. The narra« 
tive takes the form of a journal; its appearance is of course 
rambling and disjointed, but we confess that we prefer it 
on that very account, as such a form not only better preserves 
the air, but more surely maintains the integrity of truth, A 
finished narrative may be justly suspected of embellishment, es. 
pecially where the opportunities of fiction are so easy. 

‘The Journal begins from the 4th of August, 1815, when Bua. 
naparte was. transferred from the Bellerophon to the Northumbere 
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land, It appears, from a conversation which our author.early 
“had with General Bertrand, that Buonaparte and his suite sus. 
“tained a tremendous disappointment on being refused an asylum 
“within the shores of England. His attendants on this melancholy 
voyage besides the General, were Count de las Casas, who had 
been a Captain inthe French Navy, General Count Montholon, 
“and General Gourgond, his two aides-de-camp. From these 
Mr. Warden, in the course of a long voyage, collected many cu. 
rious anecdotes both of a political and a private nature, among 
which, not the least interesting, is the real account of Buona. 
_sparte’s second abdication, the circumstances of which transaction 
appear to have been much misunderstood. ‘The whole appears 
40 have been a trick of the celebrated Fouche, Duke of Otranto; 
who, on the return of his master to Paris after the defeat of Wa. 
.terloo, shewed him a letter as from Prince Metternich, the Aus. 
trian Minister, stating, the expulsion of Napoleon the First, to be 
the decided object of the Austrian court, leaving it .at the same 
time to the nation to choose between a monarchy under Napoleon 
the Second, ora Republican form of Government. Buonaparte 
seized the first, and abdicated in favour of his Son; which step 
was no sooner coutirmed than he found the letter to have been a 
_férgery, to precipitate that abdication, which otherwise it might 
have been difficult to have forced. Fouche continues of course 
tte be the object of execration among the exiles of St. Helena, and 
to be detested more than even Talleyrand himself. With respect 
to the other geutleman, it appears that the separation between 
himself and his master actually took place, as is generally sup. 
posed, at the invasion of Spam. It was denied, however, that 
this. invasion was the cause, Talleyrand having strongly advised 
the expulsion of the Bourbon family from the throne of Spain; 
“but what was the real cause of the quarrel, does not appear. 
Madame Bertrand, however, asserted that Talleyrand was in se- 
cret communication with Buonaparte, when he was last at 
* Paris ; and that he woold have joined them in a month. Of 
this, from the part which he took at the Congress of Vienna, we 
should entertain the strongest doubts. His talents were certainly 
eld in such high estimation by Buonaparte, that he would have 
heen anxious at any risk to have secured his assistance, and in all 
probability he would at last have succeeded. : 
Our author was informed by the Count de las Casas, that. it 
was the fixed determination of Buonaparte, on quitting Paris, m- 


stantly to embark for America, and to establish himself on the 
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“Our readers must remember well the projected liberation of 
Ferdinand VII., King of Spain, from the castle of Vincennes, 
when the Marquis Wellesley was Secretary of State for the 
Foreign Depar:ment. The conduct of this enterprize was en- 
trusted to Sir George (ihen Captain) Cockburn, and Baron 
Colai, a Pole. From his fellow-vcyagers, Mr. Warden learned 
the cause and the manner of its unfortunate conclusion. | 


¢« All that could be done by the active, patient, and unremitting 
vigilance of Captain’ Cockburn, to whom so important a part of this 
secret design had been entrusted, was accomplished; and it need 
not be added, that the officers under his command, shared his perse- 
vering spirit. They, in due time, arrived at the spot, where the 
Baron was to enter upon the part assigned him in the bold and 
dangerous stratagem; and, as an essential accompaniment. of. it, 
money and jewels were artfully concealed in different parts of his 
dress. He hoped to retura in about a month, and all the necessary 
signals were arranged in order to secure his retreat with his royal 
prize to the ship. Nothing more, however, was heard of the 
Baron ; and the Implacable, after a long-continued, tedious, and 
ever-watchful cruize, returned to port. 

“ The enterprizing Pole now became the subject of various con- 
jectures. He was successively considered as having betrayed his 
trust, or seized as a spy, and put to death; or that the weak, infa- 
tuated Prince, for whose deliverance the enterprizing Baron had 
devoted himself to so much danger, had betrayed the plot, and in- 
volved his romantic adherent in the fatal consequences of such a 
discovery. But the mystery of the poor Baron’s fate was now'to 
be unfolded. ‘The necessary witnesses for the purpose were=in 
Court: Savary, who was minister of the Police of Paris, at the time 
of this secret expedition, was in the suite of Napoleon, and could 
have no objection to tell all that he knew of the business, while his 
master was on the spot to confirm or correct the statement... "There 
was no difficulty, therefore, for Sir George Cockburn, in his present 
high official character to become acquainted with the finale of the 
bold Baron’s adventures ; concerning which, it may be presumed, 
his generous nature felt something more than curiosity. | 

“ The Baron, it seems, had arrived in safety at the point to 
which he was destined, but almighty Love appears to have de- 
manded his first attentions. A lady, to whom he was ardently at- 
tached in Paris, was an irresistible object of attraction, and to that 
city he bent his first steps: but he had not been two hours within. 
its walls before some of Savary’s myrmidons seized the unfortunate 
and imprudent Pole, stripped off his cloaths, with their valuable 
concealments, and consigned him to aprison. So far the stratagem 
failed of success: but Buonaparte wished to know whether the im- 
prisoned.monarch was privy to it.—A proper person was therefore 
selected to personate the Baron, and with all his false passports and 
rich cloaths, introduced himself to Ferdinand; but though the 
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yore were purposely withdrawn, to give all possible facility for 
is escape, the imprisoned King dared not encounter the danger of 
the attempt.’’ P. 70. 

_ The anecdotes which Mr. Warden has. collected during the 
voyage have nothitg very remarkable to recommend them, 
Buonaparte, like other passengers, was sometimes sick, and 
sometimes sulky ; he eat and he drank; he played at whist, and FF 
he slept. Ina conversation which occurred between himself and J 
our author, the reader will be astonished to hear that he ex- 
pressed a strong prejudice against bleeding. “ He urged the 
strong necessity of sparing the vital fluid.” This opinion ts 
something facetious, when it comes from a man, who, in the 
course of. fifteen years, has shed, upon a moderate computation, 
more blood than would float the India ficet. Happy would it 
have been for the peace of the world, if, politically, as well as 
medically, such had been his sentiments. 

Among other questions of Buonaparte, there is one into the 
full meaning of which, Mr. Warden does not appear very fully to 
enter. This question was put once to the Chaplain m, the 
course of a long examination which he underwent respecting 
the tenets of the Established Church, Are there many Pur- 
dans in England?’ And again, he applied this question still 
more closely to the feelmgs of the ecclesiastic, by asking him 
« Whether he was a Puritan?” 

Buonaparte is too well acquainted with the state of things in 
England, not to know both the extent and the organization of 
tlie Puritanical population of this country, and that, though 
politically quiet at present, they are as little attached to the 
Constitution as they are to the Church ; as the event of a few 
years, perhaps even a few months will, in our view of things, 
too fully demonstrate. Let Buonaparte become but a Vice- 

resident of the St. Helena Bible Society, and they will be his 
for ever, 

After their arrival, Mr. Warden appears to have seen much 
more of Buonaparte, than he had done during the voyage. 
The Ex-Ewperor noticed him frequently, and went so far as to 
invite him to dinner. Mr. Warden first communicated to him 
the intelligence of the execution of Ney. 
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“‘ In a few days after, the arrival of a ship from England induced 
me to take a ride to the valley ; ;,and, on my return in the evening, 
I was informed, that Napoleon desired to see me in General Gour- ¢ 
gond’s apartment as soon as I returned; and there I found him |” 
waiting for me. On my entrance, the first question related to the 
progress of the General’s disorder : when he suddenly changed the 
subject.—‘ You have been at the Town ; and is the ship just ar- 
rived, from England—if so, I suppose she brings letters and 

news-papers. 
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news-papers.-—Certainly; and I have looked over a-file of the 
Courier.—Is there no Morning Chronicle?—I have not yet seemit. 
The other papers which I just had a glimpse of, were The ‘Time 
and a Provincial Paper, ——What is the news from France? I.did 





put-slightly glance over the French news. Be that as it may, 
you remember, I suppose, something of what you read; so let me 
hear it. I saw some articles respecting you; but the principal 

art of the French news which I had the opportunity of examining, 
related to the trial andsentence of Marshal Ney.’ 

«< Napoleon now advanced a step nearer to me, but without the 
jeast change of countenance:—‘ What,’ said he, ‘ Marshal Ney 
has been sentenced to be shot,’———I replied, ‘ It was even so: he 
addressed the ministers of the allied sovereigns, but in vain: he 
urged in his defence, the Twelfth Article of the Convention: he 
pleaded on his trial that he was deceived by you: that the procla- 
mation of which he was accused, and made a part of the charges 
against him, was written by Major General Bertrand; and that he 
was deceived by yeur report of Austria and England.’--——Count 
Bertrand, who was in the room, quietly observed, that Marshal 
Ney had a right to save himself it he could; and if fabricated 
stories would answer his purpose, he could not be blamed for em- 
ploying them, But he added, “respecting the proclamation, it 
was an assertion equally false and ridiculous: Marshal Ney could 
write himself, and wanted not my assistance.’—Napoleon made no 
comments on the account which had been given him.—One soli 
expression, indeed, broke from him, and that was, ‘ Marshal Ney 
was abrave man.’’ P, 118. 








A few days before his departure, Mr. Warden had a very 
long conversation with Buonaparte upon subjects, the. most 
interesting that can well be conceived. The murder of Captain 
Wright; of Pichegru; and of the Duke d’Enghein ; the mas- 
sacre of his prisoners at El-Airish ; and the poisoning of his-sick 
at Jaffa, were the subjects of their discourse. We have. no 
doubt, from some hints, that Mr. Warden has given us in the 
course of his narrative, that Buonaparte knew that this conver- 
sation would be repeated in England, and was therefore anxious 
to seize the opportunity of clearing himself upon these charges, 
which if fully made out, would prove bim a monster, not only 
undeserving of pity, but even of life. Respecting the murder 
of the Buke d’Enghein, Mr. Warden gives us the following 
statement, which Buonaparte seems to have been peculiarly 
anxious in impressing upon his miud, as, if true, it must in some 
measure tend to palliate the odium of so diabolical a crime: 


** At this eventful period of my Life, I had succeeded in restor- 
ing order and tranquillity to a kingdom torn asunder by faction, 
and deluged in blood. That nation had placed me at their head. 
I came not as your Cromwell did, or yoyr Third Richard, No such 
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thing-—I found a crown in the kennel ; I cleansed it from its filth, 
and placed it on my head. My safety now became necessary, ‘to 
preserve that tranquillity so recently restored ; and, hitherto, so 
satisfactorily preserved, as the leading characters of the nation well 
know. Atthe same time, reports were every night brought me’ {I 
think, he said, by General Ryal,) “ that conspiracies were in agita- 
tion ; that meetings were held in particular houses in Paris, and 
pbames even were mentioned; at the same time, no satisfactory 
proofs could be obtained, and the utmost vigilance and ceaseless 
pursuit of the Police was evaded. General Moreau, indeed, be- 
came suspected, and I was seriously importuned to issue an order 
for his arrest; but his character was such, his name stood so high, 
and the estimation of him so great in the public mind, that, as it 
appeared, to me, he had nothing to gain, and every thing to lose, 
by becoming a conspirator against me: I, therefore, could not but 
exonerate him from such a suspicion.—I accordingly refused an or- 
der for the proposed arrest, by the following intimation to the Mimis- 
ter of Police. ‘ You have named Pichegru, Georges, and Moreau: 
convince me that the former is in Paris, and I will immediately 
cause the latter-to be arrested’.—Another and a very singular cir- 
cumstance led to the developement of the plot. One night, as I 
lay agitated and wakeful, I rose from my bed, and examined the 
list of suspected traitors ; and chance, which rules the world, occa- 
sioned my stumbling, as it were, on the name of a surgeon, who 
had lately returned from an English prison. This man’s age, edu- 
cation, and experience in life, induced me to believe, that his con- 
duct must be attributed to any other motive than that of youthful 
fanaticism in favour of a Bourbon: as far as circumstances qualified 
me to judge, money appeared to be his object.—I accordingly gave 
orders for this man to be arrested; when a summary mock trial 
was instituted, by which he was found guilty, sentenced to die, and 
informed he had but six hours to live. This stratagem had the de- 
sired effect: he was terrified into confession. It was now known 
that Pichegru had a brother, a monastic Priest, then residing in 
Paris. I ordered a party of Gens d’Armes to visit this man, and 
if he had quitted his house, I conceived there would be good ground 
for suspicion. ‘The old Monk was secured, and, in the act of his 
arrest, his fears betrayed what I most wanted to know.—* Is it,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘ because I afforded shelter to a brother that I am thus 
treated.’ The object of the plot was to destroy me; and the 
success of it would, of course, have been my destruction. It ema- 
nated from the capital of your country, with the Count d’ Artois 
at the head of it. To the West he sent the Duke de Berri, and to 
East the Duke D’Enghein. To France your vessels conveyed un- 
derlings of the plot, and Moreau became a convert to the cause. 
The moment was big with evil: I felt myself on a tottering emi- 
nence, and, I resolved to hurl the thunder back upon the Bourbons 
even in the metropolis of the British empire. My minister vehe- 
mently urged the seizure of the Duke though in a neutral territory, 
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But I still hesitated, and Prince Benevento brought the order twice, 
and urged. the measure with all his powers of persuasion: -It was 
not, however, till L was fuily convinced of its necessity, that I sane- 


tioned. it. by my signature. The matter could be easily arranged 


between me andthe Duke of Baden. Why, indeed, should I suf- 
fer a man residing on the very confines of my kingdom, to commit 
a crime which, within the distance of a mile, by the ordinary course 
of law, Justice herself would condemn to the scaffold. And now 
answer me ;—Did I do more than adopt the principle of your go- 
vernment, when it ordered the capture of the Danish fleet, which 
was thought to threaten mischief to your country? It had been 
urged to me again and again, as a sound political opinion, that the 
new dynasty could not be secure, while the Bourbons remained. 
Talleyrand never deviated from this principle: it was a fixed, un- 
changeable article in his political creed.— But I did not become a 
ready or a willing convert. I examined the opinion with care and 
‘with caution: and the result was a perfect conviction of its neces- 
sity.—The Duke D’Enghein was accessary to the Confederacy ; 
and although the resident of a neutral territory, the urgency of the 
case, in which my safety and the public tranquillity, to use no 


stronger expression, were involved, justified the proceeding. I ac- 


cordingly ordered him to be seized and tried: He was found guilty, 
and sentenced to be shot.—The sentence was immediately exeeu- 
ted; and the same fate would have followed had it been Louis the 
‘Eighteenth. For I again declare that I found it necessary to roll 
the thunder back on the metropolis of England, as from thence, 
with the Count d’ Artois at their head, did the assassins assail 
mg.’”? P. 144, 


In reading this statement, we are ever to bear in mind that 
it is the case of the culprit only, unconfronted with his accusers. 
We know not of the existence of this plot to which Buonaparte 
alludes, the whole may bave been a fabrication to palliate the 
murder. We are certain that no plot did exist on the part of 
‘Ferdinand VII. and yet he was to be dethroned; and the same 
principle which would teach him to dethrone an unoffending 
sovereign, would teach him to murder an Innocent. prince. 
While a Bourbon reigned, or a Bourbon lived, Buonaparte was 
not secure; for he allows that if he could have seized on Louis 
XVIIL. at that time, he would have executed him also. If the 
conspiracy really existed, why were not the proofs ef it,.as far 
as respected the Duke d Enghein, publicly brought home to him 
ina public rial? ‘The very story which we have given, shews 
us that mock trials were resorted to in particular instances, and 
we believe this to be one of the most flagrant. With all due 
sespect both to Mr. Warden and to Buonaparte, we think the 
defence both weak in itself, and unsupported by that evidence 
which is so essential to-establish its truth; and even if it were 
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all trne, the deed would not be the less atrocious: the aarcum- 
stances under which Buonaparte pretends that he acted, might 
indeed have justified, as in an extreme case, the seizure of the 
Duke on a neutral territory, but could never have palliated his 
dark and mysterious death. 

Upon the subject of the poisoning his own troops, he makes 
6ut rather a better story; he allows, however, that he did sug- 
gest to his physician the propriety of administering opiam to 
seven who were infected with the plague, and could not other- 
wise have lived forty eight hours. The physician however re- 
monstrated against such aproposition; and as Buonaparte states 
it, they died in the usual course of things. 

The massacre of the prisoners he allows; but he thus palhates 
its atrocity by the circumstances of the case : 


«¢ € At the period in question General Desaix was left in Upper 
Egypt; and Kleber in the vicinity of Damictta. I left Cairo and 
traversed the Arabian Desart in order to unite my force with that 
of the latter at El Arish, The town was attacked and a capitula- 
tion succeeded. Many of the prisoners were found, on examina- 
tion, to be natives of the Mountains, and inhabitants of Mount-Ta-. 
bor, but chiefly from Nazareth. They were immediately released, 
on their engaging to return quietly to their homes, children and 
wives: at the same time, they were recorumended to acquaint their 
countrymen the Napolese, that the French were no longer their ene- 
mies, unless they were found in arms assisting the Pacha. When 
this ceremony was concluded the army proceeded on its march tos 
wards Jaffa. Gaza surrendered on the route.—That city, on the 
first view of it, bore a formidable appearance, and the garrison was 
considerable. It was summoned to surrender: when the officer, 
who bore my flag of truce, no sooner passed the city wall, than his 
head was aibintnaihty struck off, instantly fixed upon a pole, and in- 
sultingly exposed to the view of the French army. At the sight 
of this horrid and unexpected object, the indignation of the soldiers 
knew no bounds: they were periectly infuriated ; and with the most 
eager impatience, demanded to be led on to the storm. I did not 
hesitate, under such circumstances, to command it. The attack 
was dreadful ; and the carnage exceeded any action I had then 
witnessed. We carried the place, and it required all my efforts 
and influence to restrain the fury of the enraged soldiers. At 
length, I succeeded, and night closed the sanguinary scene. At 
the dawn of the following morning, a report was brought me, that 
five hundred men, chiefly Napolese, who had lately formed a part 
of the garrison of El Arish, and to whom I had a few days before 
given liberty, on condition that they should return to their homes, 
were actually found and recognized amongst the prisoners. On this 
fact being indubitably ascertained, I ordered the five hundred men 
to be drawn out and instantly shot.’” P. 161. 
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We cannot say that his denial of the murder of Captain 
Wright, or of Pichegru has wrought any conviction upon our 
minds. He euilianwei to prove “that his interests adult not 
have been advanced by these sanguinary measures; but we must 
again remember, that we have only his word for the assertion, 
and we have very considerable probabilities against it. Besides, 
if any one conceives that in the balance of interest, revenge would 
not have prompted him to so sanguinary a measure, such a man 
will form a very erroneous estimate of the character of Buona- 
parte. It willbe readily remembered that in his interview with 
Lord Ebrington at Elba, he took considerable pains to produce 
an impression of his innocence respecting these charges on the 
mind of that nobleman; he now selects Mr. Warden as the de- 
pository of his defence, but we are sorry to say with very little 
success. The poisoning of his own troops is the only one of 
these dreadful charges, from which he appears to have cleared 
himself with any shew of probability in his favour; upon all 
the rest he makes'a very laborious, but we must confess, a very 
lame defence. 

Mr. Warden, in the course of the long conversation which 
he held with Buonaparte upon these interesting subjects, en- 
deavoured in vain to elicit a declaration of his opinion respect- 
ing the merits of his great conqueror the Duke of Wellington. 
A dead pause follow ed the interruption; and after a few mo- 
ments pause Buonaparte, without even noticiug his question, 
though couched in the most submissive terms, recurred to the 
former topics. So much for the magnanimity of this idol of 
revolutionary worship. Gourgond however 1s more communi- 
cative, and fraukly points out the errors committed in the battle 
of Waterloo. 


‘“¢ Napoleon, it seems, was completely ignorant of the movement 
made from Frasnes, by Count Erelon, (Drouet) on the 16th. For 
when he appeared near Ligny, Napoleon actually deployed a columa 
of French to oppose him, mistaking his force at the time, for a di- 
vision of the Prussian army.—Erelon was now made acquainted 
with the defeat of the Prussians; and, without thinking it necessary 
to have any communication with Napoleon, as to future operations, 
returned to his original position. That division of the army, there- 
fore, became totally useless for that day both to the Emperor and 
to Marshal Ney.—Grouchy, losing sight of Blucher, and taking 
the cireuitous route which he pursued, was represented as having 
committed a most fatal error.—While the right wing of the French, 
in the battle of the 18th was engaged, in defeating the flank move- 
ment of Bulow, of which they were perfectly apprised, . Marshal 
Ney had orders to engage the attention of the English during this 
part of the action; but by no means to hazard the loss of his 
troops, 
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troops, or to exhaust their strength. Ney, it appears, did not obey . 
the order, or met with circumstances that rendered it impractica-- 
ble fer him to adhere to it. He was stated to have contended for. 
the occupation of a height and thus weakened his corps, so that’ 
when the Imperial guards were brought to the charge, he was un- 
able to assist them.—! understood that Napoleon had crossed the * 
Sambre with 111,000 men. In the battles of Lignv and Quartre~ 
Bras he lost 10,000 men. Grouchy’s division consisted of 30,000” 
detached to follow Blucher, leaving an effective force, on the morn- - 
ing of the 18th of 71,000. I hope you will comprehend my ac- 
count, which I think was the purport of General Gourgond’s state- 
ment to me: Though I do not know any two characters more liable 
to a small share of perplexity, than a sailor describing a terra firma 
battle ; and a soldier entering into the particulars of a naval engage-. 
ment.—But, by way of climax, I was assured that the report of 
Buonaparte’s standing on an elevated wooden frame to obtain a 
commanding view of the field of battle, is altogether a misrepre- 
sentation.—It was, on the contrary, a raised mound of earth, 
where he placed himself with his staff; and the ground being slop- 
py and slippery, he ordered some trusses of straw to be placed un-. 
der his feet to keep them dry, and prevent his sliding.’ P. 201. 


This may be all very true, but we apprehend the grand mis- 
take of all was the erroneous estimate which was formed both’ 
of the impetuosity and the constancy of English valour... From: 
this little military circle, Mr. Warden learnt the general estima- 
tion in which the troops of the allied armies were held at the head 
quarters of the enemy. ‘They highly extol the Russian cavalry, 
but they consider the Cossacks as easily dispersed. ‘The Prus- 
sians they do not highly esteem, but consider them notwith- 
standing as superior to the Austrians. “The charge of our mfan- 
try they represent as perfectly tremendous, but they consider 
our cavalry as too impetuous. : 

The common stories of Buonaparte since his arrival at St. 

' Helena, his playing monkey tricks with children, Xc. are flatly 
contradicted by Mr. Warden. He appeats, however, to be 
much avnoyed by the constant vigilance with which he is 
guarded, and of the presence of the officer who attends him 
upon his excursions, Such restraint must be galling doubtless, 
but when we consider the endless intrigue of the prisover, and 
the infinite importance of his detention, we must consider the 
measure both politic and just. ) 

That Buonaparte was not suffered even to touch upon the 
shores of this country we consider pot among the least of the 
blessings which Providence has showered down upon us To 
forego so great a national triumph was the forbearance of no or- 
dinary minds; no less for their temperance in success the most 
brilliant, than for their constancy in the struggles the most se- 
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vere, was the Administration entitled to our gratitude. Had the 


ex-emperor but landed once in this country, even as the most) 


abject prisoner, he would not have departed till he bad raised a 
ferment in the nation, which nothing but its best blood could 
have allayed. The turbulent, the factious, the disaffected 
would have found in him a rallying point of conspiracy and 
treason; this they knew; and we doubt not but that the tears 


which they daily shed for the departure of their exiled friend, 
are tears of unfeigned regret. 





Art. IV. Adolphe; Anecdote trouvée dans les Papiers d'un 
Inconnu, et publiée par M. Benjamin de Constant. 


THE lively concern which, according to Terence’s observation, 
mankind take in the feelings and actions of their fellow-men, is 
so powerful, that every fiction, professing to give an analysis of 
their emotions, er a representation of their actions, possesses an 
interest principally dependant on the vraisemblance of the exe- 
cution, and in a very small degree on the merits or attractions of 
the object represented. Details of feelings and pictures of the 
heart, only require to be faithfully executed to find the way to 
our sympathies. Shakespeare has called them forth occasionally 
in favour of beings of no moral attraction ; and it has been the 
apparent attempt of some popular modern writers to ascertain 
the exact quantum of mental depravity and enormity of conduct 
which might be forced upon the attention of readers by dint of an 
anatomical delineation of the internal machinery of passion and 
motive. ‘There is a charm in truth and nature which demands no 
other passport to the heart. ‘The most interesting works of 
imagivation, are those which have imagined nature as it is, draw- 
ing faithfully from the living subject, without sacrificing truth to 
bienseance, or omitting, for the sake of grace or harmony, one 
individual mark of identity, however little else it might have to 
recommend it. ‘The work before us, from the well-known 
M. B. de Constant, who has figured in Buonaparte’s council, in 
the French pamphlet shops, the French Chamber of Deputies, 
the Dictionary of Gironettes, and the peti/s sovwpers of revolu- 
tionary ladies, has a considerable share of the attraction we have 
been describing. Itis a mere history of au unhappy passion, 
without variety of meidents, or of character, or elevation of 
thought, or eloquence of style, involving the fate of but two 
persons ;- and resting its sole claims on its close and graphic delt- 
neations of passion, its various indications, operations, and effects. 
7 M. Constant 
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M. Constant ‘has given that sort of interest to the work whicli- 


will, we dare say, give it currency through maay hands; to ns it» 
possesses as little attraction as most books of the sort. “Te is full 
of all the gross: faults of that ill-regulated school of which-its 
author is a distinguished Juminary ; a school which, in-politiess, 
have united splendid theory with detestable practice; in moralsy 
extravagant refinement with gross depravity; and in sentimenty 
a'sort of morbid romance with the coarsest indelicacy. ‘The: 
present sample teems with that rage: for vagaries—that wild. rex: 
vulsion from extreme to extreme—and that spirit of determined 
fatalism, which makes giants of trivial impulses by habits of 
self-indulgence. and unrestrained gratification. It is however, 
not without some salutary lessons, and considered as a book pre- 
senting a collection of faults to be avoided, without one example 
to be imitated, there is no objection to its being read; and at may 
serve as a beacon to avert young minds from a too ardent pursuit 
of the romanesque ju real life. 

M. Constant calls it * an anecdote found in the papers of an 
unknown ;” and introduces it to the world with a detailed state- 
ment of the mode iw which he professes to have become pos- 
sessed of it; viz. by means of the landlord of an Auberge ‘in 
Italy, where M. Constant had chanced to meet with Adolphe, 
the hero, hvmg in a misanthropic seciusion. Some months 
after quitting it, he received frem Boniface a packet containing: 
the MS. of the said ** anecdote,” a portrait of a woman, and 
many letters with the addresses and signatures effaced. Mons. C. 
preserved them ten years, till mentioning the cireumstance at ‘a 
town in Germany, a person present eagerly requested the peru- 
sal of the MS. which M. C. sent him, and received back in a 
few days, with a letter which we have at the end of the volume, 
stating, that this anonymous and curious person had known Adel- 
phe aud Ellenore, and the chief persons mentioned in the volume, 
and desirmg him to publish it by way of example, as it would 
no longer give pain to any one. This M. Constant does, but 
begs to disclaim the only motive which can at ali Justify the 
publication ; *‘ havmg no hope of its utility, because, " says he, 
no one learis in this world, but at his own expence;—a mise- 
rable maxim of those to whom the lessons of experience are in 
fact nothing, because, with their eyes open, they resign them- 
selves to the dominion of passion, and fancy themselves im- 
pelled by a certain blind destiny, to stumble through a certain 
quantity of crimes ito the exercise of a little reason, when age 
renders reason scarcely a virtue. As to M. Constant’s elaborate 
programme, we must say, we care very little whether the ge- 
nuine Adolphe has in fact spent his days at an inn im Calabria, or 
an the thick of Parisian intrigues ; but there is something in this 
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roundabout preamble which, with many persons, will have the 
effect of exciting a suspicion which it appears to have been in- 
troduced to obviate. Auto-biography has become so fashionable 
an employ, and is obviously one which it is so desirable for 
many persons to indulge in, that though they mdulge in it with every 


precaution to avoid detection, when stories of a certain descrip-* 


tion come out ina certain way, the world is almost compelled 
to suspect their authors of a more than common knowledge of 
the originals of their portraits. We should not be astonished if 
it turned out that Mons. B. de Constant had been indulging in 
this grateful field of description. ‘The temptation 1s generally 
most strong in minds which are the most interesting to them~ 
selves and the least so to others ; and if our conjecture is right, 
that he should take more than ordinary pains to shroud himself 
m a modest veil of mystery, will not be surprising to any one 
who knows M. Constant, or reads the story of Adolphe. A 
few words will give our readers some little idea of the narrative. 
Adolphe is the son of a minister of a German elector; who, 
after quitting the “ University of Gottingen,” at twenty-two, 
takes up his abode at a little town, the residence of a German 
prince. He is not without talent, and has made some progress 
ia study; but withal, 1s giver to be gloomy, reserved, silent, 
and sarcastic ; and in short, the whole secret of his character is 
a consummate morbid vanity, the enormous demands of which 
he finds it difficult to satisfy in society. All of a sudden, while 
this restless appetite is pining for something which he cannot 
define, one of Adolphe’s friends falls in love, and contrives to 
make himself loved by the object of his flame. This decides our 
young misanthrope ; he sees at once the cause of all his apathy 
and dejection—he must needs fall in love too—or rather id veut 
étre aimé ; and after looking round for a fit object for his essay, 
he fixes upon Ellenore, the mistress of the Count de P. a woman 
of beauty, sense, and some merit; who seeks an indemmnifica- 
tion for the errors of her conduct in the most staunch uphelding 
of the principles it violates; she admires regularity of conduct 
because her own is any thing else; very religious because reli- 
gion condemns her mode of life; strict in conversation, to avoid 
a resemblance with other women of her condition. With this 
woman our bero sets about very diligently to fll in love—that 
is to say, (as he frankly confesses,) to make a conquest which he. 
considers worthy of him; and when he conceives he hag stimu- 
lated himself into something sufficiently like a mortal passion for 
ber, he makes his declaration in due form im an appropriate 
letter, the style of which so warms him as be pens it, that he 
lays down his pen, actually feeling the passion which he had 
been racking his brains to describe with tolerable craisemblance, 
Ss His 
YOL. VI, DECEMBER, 1816. 
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His overtures are at first treated lightly ; the difficulty redoubles 
his ardour, and he at length succeeds, e/le se donna enfin toute 
entidre; and, after the first joys of success are over, he finds he 
has managed the matter to a miracle; he has gained the affec- 
tions of EWenore without entrapping his own. Ellenore, without 
ceremony, leaves the Count de P. her protector, and aia chil- 
dren by him, to join her new gallant. Adolphe is summoned 
by his father to jom him at court; at the instance of Ellenore, he 
gains a short delay ; this over, he still finds it impossible to escape 
faore her importunities, and i this state of vacillation, forming 
and breaking resolutions, he wastes his youth and his talents, 
with a woman whom he does not love, but whose tears his vanity 
canot resist; contimually embroiled im quarrels and. reconcilia- 
tious, and punished by the importunate fondness of a woman ‘he 
las been at pams to conquer by way of sport. Worn out by 
agitation and chagrim, Ellenore at last dies in his arms, extorting 
from him a promise to forbear reading a certain letter addressed 
to him among her papers ; which letter, this precious lover 
makes a point of reading as soon as the breath 1s out of his mis- 
tress's body. 


Such is the story of Adolphe. ‘Two specimens of the 


tone of morality and sentiment of the book are enough, and 
furnish abundant illustrations of that utter dissolution of all 


moral and honourable ties, that debasement of the finest feelings of 


the heart, which are the inevitable result of the sad sophistry 
of French philosophers. ‘Fhe desertion of her children by 
Ellenore, and the violation of a promise to a dying person, are 
passed over without a comment, as matters of course, quite fa- 
miliar to the characters and modes of thinking of the persons 
concerned. There is a cold absence of all generous sentiment in 
these crimes, which is repugnant to any but the visionary refiners 
of feeling, whose triumph it is to leave it a glittering phantom with- 
eut substance when put to the test. But though pictures of depra- 
vity like these are not often to be found in nature; and though the 
maternal instinct generally survives the extinction of almost every 
moral tie, yet assuredly if ever this sinks with the rest, it is in 
instances of illicit connections, which familiarize the heart with 
vice, and destroy self-esteem, that powerful safeguard of virtue. 


It almost seems as if the weakness of human nature required the | 


support of reputation, and the encouragement of public esteem, 


to keep it upright in the performance even of its pleasantest duties. | 


"The example of Ellenore therefore, is so far beneficial : but it 18 [ 


the character and sentiments of M. Constant, and writers of his F 


calibre, that we wish to point out to ourreaders. It might have 


beew supposed, that a moderate share of good taste, “without | 


apy higher feeling, would have told him that such an instance of F 
wretched | 
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wretched depravity, must destroy whatever charm his natrative 


might possess, and disgust every reader of common de€éency or: 


feeling. But the thing is so much a matter of course to M. 
Constant that this never entered into his head; he has no notion 


of this sort of squeamishness ; with him it is quite in the ordinary 


run of things, that a woman should abandon the children of one’ 
lover for another, if slie takes a fancy to one. MM. Constant is’ 
happy to: make out to the world, that women of this sort are not: 
altogether so despicable as we are apt to imagine them; but, om 


the contrary, very noble, very generous, very sensible ; they like 
to make out that angels are not the less so for falling ; and to 
pave the way for their own practice, by breaking down and cons 
founding the obvious unalterable canons of propriety and mo- 
rality, by. which the world have been accustomed to judge of 
conduct and character. | 
Considering the work as a literary effort of M. Constant, (and 
so we must consider it, for we are tired of being duped by mys- 
terious prefaces,) it is not without merit. It is evidently the 
work of aman of observation and discrimination of character. 
He has studied the human heart with some success ; and whoever 
may be the subjects on which he has made his experiments, he 
certainly has a much more than superficial acquaintance with 
those mental arcana, which it is almost every one’s business to 
conceal. Whiere he has gained his lights he best knows. The 
character of Adolphe is vigorously marked, and with an impar- 
tiality which is not often remarkable iu looking-glass portraits. 


“ Vous le verrez dans bien des circonstances.diverses et toujours 
la victime de ce mélange d’égoisme et de sensibilité qui se combi- 
nait en lui pour son malheur et celui d’autres: prévoyant le mal 
avant de le faire et reculant avec désespoir aprés avoir fait puni de 
ses qualités plus encore que de ses défauts, parceque ses qualités 
prenoient leur source dans ses émotions et non dans ses principes 
tour 4 tour le plus devoué et le plus dur des hommes, mais ayant 
toujours fini par la dureté aprés avoir commencé par le devouement 
et n’ayant ainsi laissé de traces que de ses torts.” : 


As a.work of fiction, the story is meagre. and uninteresting. 
There is neither adventure, nor variety, nor interest, nor incident ; 
hor can one say, what Milord Edouard said to St. Preux of his 
narrative, “ mais les catastrophés d'un roman m/’attacheront beau- 
coup moins tant les sertimens suppleent aux situations.” The 
whole merit of the book is a graphic accuracy in the delinea- 
tion of a character, and if this characteris not a real one, the 
portrait is of no value, for then it becomes an outrageous fiction, 
without any foundation in ordinary nature. ‘There is nothing 


of fs $¢#eric in the character of Adolphe. He is either a living im 
852 dividual, 
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dividual, or an ouwfré fabrication. Those who think they car 
discover the origimal, will acknowledge him for a very good copy + 
others will set him down for. an egregious fop, more top full of 
affected sensibility, and pitiful Pent Oa te than any being 
they ever met in this breathing world, Our opinion of him is 
pretty well expressed im the following ’ ‘passage of the soi-disant 
editor ; which in spite of its acrimony, we confess, has not the 
effect of silencing the suspicions we ventured to hint as to the 
real history of the volume. 


*¢ Ya grande question dans la vie, c’est la douleur que l’on cause, 
et la métaphysique la plus ingénieuse ne justifié pas Phomme qui 
a dechiré le ceeur que l’aimait. Je hais d’ailleurs cette fatuité d'un 
esprit qui croit excuser ce qu’il explique. Je hais cette vanite qui 
s’occupe d’elle-méme en racontant la mal qu’elle a fait qui a la pre- 
tention de se faire plaindre en se décrivant et qui planant indestruc- 
tible au milieu des ruimes s’analyse au lieu de se repentir. Je hais 
cette faiblesse qui s’en prend toujours aux autres de sa propre im- 
puissance et qui ne voit pas que le mal n'est point dans ses alentours 
mais qu’ilest enelle.”? P. 227. 


A very simple man avoids the most distant allusion to the 
besetting sin of which he is conscious, just as a young thief runs 
away from the bill which offers a reward for his apprehension ; 
a very subtle: one selects that frailty to decry most loudly and 
zealously ; just as an experienced rogue places himself opposite 
a description of his person, to avoid the possibility of suspicion. 
Which of these characters best fits M. Constant, our readers will 
decide, and judge of the above passage accordingly. 





Art. V. Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. Canto III. By 
Lord Byron. 8vo. pp. 80. 5s. 6d. Murray. 1816. 


Art. VI. Prisoner of Chillon, and other Poems. By Lord 
Byron. 8vo. pp. 60. 5s.G6d. Murray. 1816. 


WE had cherished a hope, that of Lord Byron and of his muse, 
we should have heard no more, till time, at least, and meditation 
should have enlarged the soul of the poet, and mellowed the 
powers of his song. But a very few months since his Lordship 
and the public p: arted in no very pleasant mood; he called them 
forth not as arbitrators, but as parties 1 his domestic feuds ; they 
obeyed the summons, but the cause which they esponsed was 
not that of his Lordship ; they gave their sentence with justice and 
enforced it with spirit; and from that decision, after a vain, and, 
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jn our Opinion, a paltry appeal to their worst passions, le fled. 
We little thought that his Lordship would again have wooed so 
disdaiful a mistress, especially when that mistress nad begun to 
shew some signs of Jassitude on the endless repetition of the 
same tedious and disgusting stram. And yet his Lordship ine 
forms us 


«< J have not Joved the world, nor the world me; 
I have not flattered its rank breath, nor bow’d 
To its idolatries a patient knee-— 

Nor coined my cheek to smiles—nor cried aloud 
In worship of an ccho.’’ 


This is all vastly indignant and vastly grand, yet we have 
now two witnesses before us who speak a very different language, 
and we find ten more in Mr. Murray’s catalogue, who tell the 
sume tale. ‘The man who sends out into the world a single 
poem, the iabour perhaps of years, may affect, with sume pre- 
tence of probability, to scorn the voice of public censure or ap- 
probation, but he who, at intervals of only a few months, shall 
continue to court the expectations of the world with the succes- 
sive fruits of his poetic talent, uot only exists a pensioner upon 
public fame, but lives even from hand to mouth u; pon popttar 
applause. Every Lee which he publishes is a living Witness 
that he bows to the idolatry of the world a patient knee, and 
that he worships the very echo which he professes to scorn. 

The first publication of the noble Lord which claims our at- 
tention is the third part of Childe Harold. As the first and se- 
cond parts of this poem appeared before we commenced our cris 
tical labours, we shall pass no opmion upon their merits, except 
that they were too generally over-rated by the fashion of the day. 
The poem before us is much more likely to find its level. ‘The 
noble Lord has made such draughts upon public partiality, that 
little is now left him but the dregs cf a cup which he once fondly 
thought to be inexhaustible. ‘The hero of the poem is, as usual, 
himself ; for he has now sv unequivocally identified himself with 
his fictitious hero, that even in his most querulous moods, he can- 
not complain of our impertinence in tracing the resemblance. We 
really wish that the noble Lord would suppose that there was some 
other being in the world besides himself, aud employ bis imagina- 
tion in tracing the lineament of some other character than his own. 
One would bave imagined that im twelve several and successive 
efforts of his muse, something a little newer than this same inex- 
haustible self might have been invented. Wherever we turn, the 
same portrait meets our eye. We see it now glaring In oils, now 
sobered in fresco, now dim im transparency. Sometimes it frowns 
in the turban of the Turk, sometimes it struts in the buskins and 
cloak 
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cloak of the Spaniard, and sometimes it descends to fret in its 
nALIVe, EOSiMIE 5 but con n, strut or fret where it will) the face 
is sill but one, aud the features are still the same. “ Mungo here, 
Mungo there, Mungo every where.” We are ever ready to listen 
with all due patience to a Jong story, provided it be not tov often 
repeated, but there is really a limit beyond which human patience 
ceases to be a virtue. We must come at last to the question, 
What is Lord Byron to us, and what have we to do either with 
his sullimity or his sulks? I[t is his poetical not his personal 
character which is the subject of our criticism, and when the lat- 
ter 1s so needlessly and so unsparingly obtruded upon our at- 
tention, it betrays at once poverty ef invention and Jack of discre- 
tion. The noble Lord is ever informing us how vastly superior 
boib he and his geniusare to the common berd of mankind ; that 
he.is a being of another and a higher order, whose scow!} is sub- 
limity, and whose frown is majesty. We have the noble Lord’s 
word for this and for a great. deal more, and if he would have 
been content with telling us so not more thai halfa dozen times, 
to please lim, we would have believed it. But he has pressed 

1s sounmercifully, that we now begin to call for proof, and all 
the proof we can find is tm his own assertion. ‘The noble Lord 
has written a few very fine, and a few very pretty verses, which 
may be selected from a beap of crude, harsh, unpoetical strains ; 
farther than this we neither know nor wish te know ef his Lord- 
ship’s fame. lis Lordship’s style, by a fortunate int, cane bt the 
favourable moment in the turn ef the public taste ; his gall was 
mistaken for spirit, his affectation for fecling, aud ‘his ‘harshness 
for originality. ‘The world are now growing tired of t#@ir lumi- 
nary, and wait only for the rise of some new meteor, to-transfer 
their admiration and applause. “The noble Lord had talents, 
which if they had been duly husbanded, might have ensured him 
a more permanent place in their estimation. His Lordship never 
could have keen a Milton, a Dryden, a Pope, ora Gray, but he 
might have been a star of the third or fourth magmitude, whose 
beams would have shone even upon posterity with no conti mpti- 
ble lustre. As the matter stands, he will now be too late con- 
vinced that he whose theme is ouly self, will find at last that self 
his only audience. 

The first sixteen stanzas of the Poem before us, are dedicated 
to this one everlasting theme, and contain, like a repetition pye, 
nothing more than the scraps of his former strains, seasoned ra- 
ther iwith the garlic of misanthrophy than the salt of wit. “ Selt- 
exiled Harold ” reaches. the plain of Waterloo, but with a step 
not more auspicious than that of preceding poets, who have trod 
that bioody.plain. We know not what strange fatality attends a 


theme so sacred, so sublime; whether it be that the grandeur of 
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reality overpowers the faint gleam of fiction, or that there are 
deeds too mighty to be sung by living bards, the plains of Water- 
loo will live in the records of history not in the strains of poetry. 
‘The description of the dance preceding the morning of the battle 
is well imagined, and excepting the fourth flat and rugged line, is 
happily expressed. 
XXI. 
“ There was a sound of revelry by night, 
And Belgium’s capital had gathered then 
Her beauty and her chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave men; 
A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 
Soft eyes look’d love to eyes which spake again, 
And all went merry as a marriage-bell ; 
But hush! hark! a deep sound strikes like a rising knell! 


| XXII, 
“ Did ye not hear it?—No; ‘twas but the wind, 
Or the car rattling o’er the stony street; 
On with the dance! let joy be unconfined ; 
No sleep till morn, when youth and pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing hours with flying feet— 
But, hark !—that heavy sound breaks in once more, 
As if the clouds its echo would repeat ; 
And.-nearer, ‘clearer, deadlier than before! 
Arm?! Arm! it is—it is—the cannon’s opening roar!”’ P, 13. 


The noble Lord, as may easily be imagined, is very indignant 
that order, peace, aud legitimate sovereignty should have been 
restored to Europe. The reflections which succeed partake as 
little of patriotism as of poetry; let us take the following stanza 
for an example. 


XXXVI. 

“© There sunk the greatest, nur the worst of men, 
Whose spirit antithetically mixt 
One moment of the mightiest, and again 
On little objects with like firmness fixt, 
Extreme in all things! hadst thou been betwixt, 
Thy throne had still been thine, or never been ; 
For daring made thy rise as fall: thou seek’st 
Even now to re-assume the imperial mien, 

And shake again the world, the thunderer of the scene!” P. 21. 


If this be philosophy, it is unintelligible ; if it be sentiment, 
it is unbearable; if it be poetry, it 1s unreadable. When we 
come to * spirits antithetically mixed,’ our only idea is that of 
2 © Cordial compound.” ‘lhe whole of the address to Buona- 
parte 
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612 Lord Byron’s Childe Harold, and Prisoner of Chilton. 


parte is at once crude and common place. In one’ stanza the 
noble Lord has clearly been a plagiarist from W. Scott. 


LI. 
«* A thousand battles have assail’d thy banks, 
But these and half their fame have pass’d away, 
And Slaughter heap’d on high his weltering ranks ; 
Their yery graves are gone, and what are they ? 
Thy tide wash’d down the blood of yesterday, 
And all was stainless, and on thy clear stream 
Glass’d with its dancing light the sunny ray ; 
But o’er the blackened memory’s blighting dream 
Thy waves would vainly roll, all sweeping as they seem. P. 28. 


Our readers will readily call to mind the following beautiful 
lines in the Lay of the Last Minstrel. 


** Sweet Teviot, on thy silver tide 
The glaring bale fires blaze no more, 
No longer steel clad warriors ride 
Along thy wild and willowed shore, 
As if thy waves since time was born, 
Since first they roll’d their way to Tweed, 
Had only heard the shepherd’s reed, 
Nor started at the bugle horn. 
Unlike the tide of human time 
Which though it change in ceaseless flow, 
Retains each grief, retains each crime, 
Its earliest course was doom’d to know; 
And darker as it downward bears 
Is stained with past and present tears.” 


Here we have precisely the same idea, but far better expressed ; 
we scarcely know six better lines than those which close the si- 
mile. But when we read of “ waves rolling o'er the blighted 
dream of a blackened memory,” we are lost in the mazes of me- 
taphorical confusion. 

The noble Lord cannot find it in his heart to pay the tribute 
even of a passing line to the heroic commander, who stands con- 
fessed, even by his very foes, the sword of Britain, and the shield 


of Europe. he poetry of Byron stands in far greater need of the | 


name of Wellington, than the name of Wellington does of the 
poetry of Byron. 

From Waterloo the noble Lord travels by Coblentz down the 
Rhine to Switzerland. The magnificent scenery which the banks 
of that river present is but tamely and ruggedly drawn: he is at- 
tended with better success when he enters the territories of the 
Swiss. ‘The following description of a night sail on the Lake of 
Lausanne is perhaps the most drilliant passage in the aes 
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LXXXYV. 


s¢ Clear, placid Leman! thy contrasted lake, 
With the wide world I dwelt in, is a thing 
Which warns me, with its stillness, to forsake 
Earth’s troubled waters for a purer spring. 
This quiet sail is as a noiseless wing 
To waft me from distraction; once I loyed 
Torn ocean’s roar, but thy soft murmuring 
Sounds sweet as if a sister’s voice reproved, 
That I with stern delights should e’er have been so moved, 
LXXXVI. 
« Tt is the hush of night, and all between | 
Thy margin and the mountains, dusk, yet clear, 
Mellowed and mingling, yet distinctly seen, 
Save darken’d Jura, whose capt heights appear 
Precipitously steep ; and drawing near, 
There breathes a living fragrance from the shore, 
Of flowers yet fresh with childhood ; on the’ear 
Drops the light drip of the suspended oar, 
Or chirps the grasshopper one good-night caro! more ; 


LXXXVII. 


‘* He is an evening reveller, who makes 

His life an infancy, and sings his fill ; 

At intervals, some bird from out the brakes, 

Starts into voice a moment, then is still. 

‘There seems a floating whisper on the hill, 

But that is fancy, for the starlight dews 

All silently their tears of love instil, 

Weeping themselves away, till they infuse 
Deep into nature’s breast the spirit of her hues. 


LXXXVIII, 


s¢ Ye stars! which are the poetry of heaven! 
If in your bright leaves we would read the fate 
Of men and empires,—’tis to be forgiven, 
That in our aspirations to be great, 
Our destinies o’erleap their mortal state, 
And claim a kindred with you ;. for ye are 
A beauty and a mystery, and create 
In us such love and reverence from afar, : 

That fortune, fame, power, life, have named themselves a star.” P.47. 


The characters of Voltaire and Gibbon are drawn with more 
discrimination than we had reason to expect. What is the no- 
ble Lord’s opinion of their success, he has not been pleased to 
impart. What his wishes are he has clearly shewn by his ana- 
thema against their conquerors. 


«<< Lausanne ! 
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CV. 

. Lausanne! and Ferney! ye have been the abodes 
Of.names which unto you bequeath’d a name ; — 
Mortals, who sought and found, by dangerous roads, 
A path to perpetuity of fame: 

They were gigantic minds, and their steep aim, 
Was, Titan like, on daring doubts to pile 
Thoughts which should call-down thunder, and the flame 
Of Heaven again assail'd, if Heaven the while 
@n man and man’s research could deign do more than smile. 
CVI. 
‘© The one was fire and fickleness, a child, 
Most mutable in wishes, but in mind, 
A wit as various,—gay, grave, sage, or wild,— 
Historian, bard, philosopher, combined ; 
He multiplied himself among mankind, 
The Proteus of their talents: But his own 
Breathed most in ridicule,—which, as the wind, 
Blew where it listed, laying all things prone,— 
Now to o’erthrow a foo!, and now to shake a throne. 


CVII. 
‘*¢ The other, deep and slow, exhausting thought, 

And hiving wisdom with each studious year, 

In meditation dwelt, with learning wrought, 

And shaped his weapon with an edge severe, 

Sapping a solemn creed with solenin sneer ; 

The lord of irony,—that master-spell, 

Which stung his foes to wrath, which grew from fear, 
And doom’d him to the zealot’s ready. Hell, 

Which answers to all doubts so eloquently well. 


CVIII. 
« Yet, peace be with their ashes,—for by them, 
If merited, the penalty is paid; 
It is not ours to judge,—far less condemn ; 
The hour must come when such things shall be made 
Known unto all,—or hope and dread allay’d 
By slumber, on one pillow,—in the dust, 
Which, thus much we are sure, must lie decay'd; 
And when it shall revive, as is our trust, 
*Twill be to be forgiven, or suffer what is just.” P. 57. 





To the sentiments contaiued in the last stanza, if not to the 
poetry, we bow with unfeigned respect; but though we would 
not hastily condemn the frailties and the errors of others, yet 
we would not confound light and darkness, truth and falsehood 
jn one undistinguished mass. ‘The same hand which committed 
the sacred charge of truth to our care, will demand. it again 
unpoliuted at our hands. ‘To condemn the error we are com- 

manded ; 
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to condemn the person we are forbidden. That final 
judgment rests In a higher tribunal, which we fear for the sake’ 
of the noble Lord and of direclics; will too surely * deign do 
more than smile.” 

The Prisoner of Chillon is the complaint of the survivor of 
three brothers confined within the Chateau of that name, which 
is situated between Clarens and Villeneuve, ‘The verses are in 
the eight syllable metre, and occasionally display some pretty 
poetry; at all events there is little in them to offend. We do 
not find any passage of sufficient beauty or originality to war- 
rant an extract, though, the whole may be read, not without 
pleasure by the admirer of this style of versification. 

The next poenr that engages our notice is called DARKNESS, 
describing the probable state of things upon earth should the 
light and heat of the sun be withdrawn. ‘To so strange and 
absurd an idea we must ef course ascribe the credit of vast 
originality. 

‘© The.world was void, 
The populous and the powerful was a lump, 
Seasonless, herbless, treeless, manless, lifeless— 
A lump of death—a chaos of hard clay. 
The rivers, lakes, and ocean al! stood still, 
And nothing stirred within their silent depths ; 
Ships sailorless lay rotting on the sea, 
And their masts fell down piecemeal; as they dropp’d 
They slept on the abyss without a surge— 
The waves were dead; the tides were in their grave, 
The moon their mistress had expired betore ; 
The winds were withered in the stagnant air, 
And the clouds perish’d; Darkness had no need 
Of aid from them—sShe was the universe.”? P, 30, 


We must confess that criticism is unable to reach a strain so 
sublime as this. If this be called genius, as we suppose it 
must, we are of opinion that the madness of that aforesaid 
quality is much more conspicuous than its inspiration. But 
atter the noble. Lord has carried us with him tm his air balloon 
to so high an eminence in the sublime, on a sudden he discharges 
the gas, and down we drop to the lowest depth of the bathos 
below. 


‘«¢ T stood beside the grave of him who blazed 
The comet of a season, and I saw 
The humblest of all sepulchres, and gazed 
With not less of sorrow and of awe 
Oa that neglected turf and quiet stone, 
With name no clearer than the names unknown, 
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616 Lord Byron's Childe Harold, and Prisoner of Chitlon. 


Which lay unread around it; and I ask’d 

The Gardener of that ground, why it might be 
That for this plant strangers his memory task’d 
Through the thick deaths of half a century ; 

And thus he answered—* Well, I do not know 
* Why frequent travellers turn to pilgrims so ; 

‘ He died before my day of Sextonship, 

* And I had not the digging of this grave.’ 

And is this all? I thought,—and do we rip 
‘The veil of Immortality? and crave 

I know net what of honour and of light 

Through unborn ages, to endure this blight ? 

So soon and so successless ?) As I said, 

The Architect of all on which we tread, 

For Earth is but a tombstone, did essay 

To extricate remembrance from the clay, 

Whose minglings might confuse a Newton’s thought 
Were it not that all life must end in one, 

Of which we are but dreamers ;—as he caught 
As’twere the twilight of a former Sun, 

Thus spoke he,—‘ I believe the man of whom 

* You wot, who lies in this selected tomb, 

‘ Was a most famous writer in his day, 

* And therefore travellers step from out their way 
* To pay him honour,—and myself whate’er 

“ Your honour pleases,’—then most pleased I shook 
From out my pocket’s avaricious nook 

Some certain coins of silver, which as ’twere 
Perforce I gave this man, though I could spare 
So much but inconveniently ;—Ye smile 

I see ye, ye profane ones! all the while, 
Because my homely phrase the truth would tell, 
You are the fools, not I—for I did dwell 

With a deep thought, and with a soften’d eye, 
On that Old Sexton’s natural homily, 

Jn which there was Obscurity and Fame, 

The Glory and the Nothing of a Name.” P, 32. 


The noble Lord seems to be in the humour of Timon, to 
invite his friends to a course of empty dishes, which are finally 
.to. be discharged at their heads. Profane enough we must own 
ourselves, for never did we more heartily laugh than at the con- 
clusion of this burlesque; in which we thmk the noble Lord 
has shewn no ordinary talents. So much for the ‘“ Visit to 
Churchill’s grave. 

‘The next poem, called “ The Dream,” contains as usual a 
long history of “ my own magnificent self.” At the conclusion 
we are told— 

*¢ The 
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«* The Wanderer was alone as heretofore, 
The beings which surrounded him were gone, 
Or were at war with him; he was a mark 


For blight and desolation, compass’d round’ | \s 
With Hatred and Contention; Pain was mix’d' : 


In all which was served up to him, until 

Like to the Pontic monarch of eld days, 

He fed on poisons, and they had no power, 

But were a kind of nutriment ; he lived 

Through that which had been death to many men, 
And made him friends of mountains: with the stars 
And the quick Spirit of the Universe 

He held his dialogue ; and they did teach 

To him the magic of their mysteries ; 

To him the book of Night was opened wide, 

And voices from the deep abyss reveal'd 

A marvel and a secret—Be it so.” P, 44 


Amen, say also we; for till these dialogues are somewhat- 
more intelligible than many of the verses in this volume, we 
trust that our philosophy neither of intellect nor of temper will 
be put to the test by any attempt to interpret them. ‘The next 
poem is a Chorus m an unfinished Witch Drama, which as it 
consists wholly of curses upon some devoted victim, the readet 
will take for granted that the noble Lord has excelled. 

We fear that the noble Lord will gain very little credit by the 
volumes before us. ‘The first is decidedly the best, and con- 
tains some very good lines, plentifully interspersed with his ac- 
customed crudities, but not without a considerable share of 
poetic merit. The Night Thoughts appear to be the objects of his 
imitation, but the copy falls very far short of the original. His 
Lordship’s philosophy is at times of the sect of the ‘ unin- 
telligibles,” at least to us ordinary mortals, who have been bred 
up in the schools of common sense. We do earnestly hope 
that the noble Lord will at last take his promised repose, and 
write no more, till he can cease to write about himself. The 
address to his daughter, wih which the Childe Harold con- 
cludes, under all those circumstances with which the public are 
too well acquainted, is written in bad taste, and worse morality. 
The English nation is not se easily to be whined out of its just 
and honourable feelings. | 





Art. VIL. The Colonial Policy of Great Britain, considered 
with Relation to the North dmerwcan Provinces, and West 
Indian 
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Indian. Possessions,’ &c. &c. By a British Traveller. Dun- 
cans, Glasgow; Baldwm and Co., London. 1816. 


THERE are many sensible remarks in this little volume, ona 
subject of great national importance ; mixed, however, with no 
small portion of advice which it would be impossible to follow, 
and with numerous recommendations which in the mean time it 
would be impracticable to execate. ~ From the beginning to the 
end of it, the Americans are represented, not without some 
truth we believe, as an unamiable, restless, and very ambitious 
people ; jealous in the extreme of British power, envious of our 
superiority, and filled with the most determined rivalship, first 
to surpass, and then to humble us. ‘The author, who desiguates 
himself a “ traveller,” seems to have lived a good deal amongst 
them, professing thus to be intimately acquainted with their 
country, their manners, spirit, and political projects; and we 
have so far to speak in favour of the genuineness of his charac- 
teristics, as to remark that they are not contradicied by any 
thing which we have learned of Independent America, through 
other sources. Perhaps there is, now ard then, a little excess 
of bitterness against them, and rather too deep a shade thrown 
over their moral characters, as merchants and politicians; but, 
on the whole, the picture, we should conceive, is a striking like- 
ness, giving, in strong colours, the distinguishing expression of 
their national features, and without any mtentional distortion or 
wilful caricature, 

‘The avowed object of this publication is to recommend to our 
Government a vigorous system of policy with regard to our Ame- 
riea provinces ; to encourage emigration to them ; ; and, above 
all, to foster. their trade, to the complete exclusion of the 
United States, in every article which they can possibly supply, 
either to the mother country, or to the West India islands. 
The affairs of Europe have so deeply engrossed the attention of 
our rulers, durmg the last tw enty years, as to render the concerts 
of our ‘T rarisutlantic possessions of very inferior consequence ; 
aud it was not, in fact, uutil a serious attempt had been actually 
made by the Republicans to wrest them from us altogether, that 
we began to perceive the necessity, both of strengthening their 
means of natural defence, and of adding to the militar ‘'y establish- 
ment in the frontier provinces; and yet it is well known that, 
notwithstanding our utmost efforts, the failure of the enemy, in 
their several enterprises, was much more attributable to their 
want of almost every soldier-like quality, than to the adequacy of 
our preparations to repel jnvasion. ‘lhe expedtency, however, 
of mereasing a trusty and efficient population in all the proviaces, 
aud particularly in Canada, was thus practically manifested to 
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the Government at home ; and, accordingly, in pursuance of this 
object, variotis indédeinents were held out; upon. the termina. 
tion of hostilities, to-direct the current of emigration, which 
was then anticipated in England, to British America; and there 
is reason to believe that the system would have beet. persevered 
in, but for the interruption of all our peaceful arrangements 
which was oceasioned almost immediately after by the return of 
Buonaparte from Elba. 

The observations of the author, m relation to the subject at 
large, may be divided into two heads; namely, as they respect 
the furtherance of commerce ; and next, as they respect security 
and defence. Before, however, we enter upon these topics, we 
shall exhibit a very short sketch “ of the genius of the Ameri- 
cans,” meaning thereby, of course, the people of the United 
States. 

In commercial transactions this people are extremely enter- 
prising, and not very nice, it is alleged, as to the adoption of 
means ‘whereby to promote their ends. Custom-house oaths, 
which we regret to say are too frequently regarded even among 
ourselves as mere matters of form, impose very little restraim 
upon an American trader, who will swear, observes our travel- 
ler, that innumerable cargoes of rum and sugar were shipped at 
an island which was well known never to have produced one 
ounce of either. 


‘‘ Fraud, smuggling, and perjury, are practised with success, 
and without reserve, and thus cupidity prevails among them to 
an astonishing degree. An eminent divine of Boston thus justly 
characterized his countrymen from the pulpit, on * putting away 
the easily besetting sin.’ ‘ There have existed at all times,’ said 
he, ‘ not only personal and peculiar, but also national sins. For 
instance, among the ancients the Asiatics were accused of effemi- 
nacy, the Carthaginians of perfidy; so among the moderns, the 
French are said to be volatile and frivolous ; the Spaniards proud 
and cruel; the English haughty, and evincing too great contempt 
for strangers ; and we, my brethren, of beng greedy of gain, and 
not over scr upulous how we obtain it.’”’ 


It has been often remarked that the Americans, as a nation, 
exhibit at once the dissipation of youth, the selfishness of mas 
turer years, and the fecbleness of old age. They are moreover 
ostentatious and conceited in the very highest degree, regarding 
all other men with contempt aud disdain. 'T hey view us in par- 
ticular, as slaves and degraded vassals, degenerated not only in 
virtue and genius, but algo in physical strength. The greatest 
artists of the modern world are Americans ; the strongest:men 
of the modern world are Americans; the only freemen an the 
1 modern 
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820 The Colonial Policy of Great Britein. 

moiérn world are Americans. Created to command the Wester 
hemisphere, and to spread terror over the other, thei¥ ambitiow 
has already planned the subjugation not only of Canada, Nova 
Scotia, and New Brunswick, but also of every island ‘on the 
Easierit' shores ‘of their extended Coutinent; and their imagina- 
tions, heated with this ideal triumph, already stretch across the 
ocean, and behold their star-bespangled flags waving’ in the 
mouth of the Thames, their fleets blockading Portsmouth; ‘and 
their cruisers sweeping our trade from every sea under the hea- 
vens. Both Federalists and Democrats coincide m the fall’ per- 
suasion of the declining state of the British naval power, and 
of the brilliant destmies now awaiting their own; and they aré 
at nO pains to conceal that they entertain the most’confident ex+ 
pectation that they will be able to annililate both our navy and 
our commerce, at no distant period. They describe Great 
Britain as “ @ magnificent but sinking vessel ;” and it gives us 
pain to add, that, im respect of deep rooted envy andthe pur- 
pose of ultimately bringing us down, the Federalists’ are more 
10 be dreaded than the blustermg Democrats who hurried us into 
the late war. "The former objected to a declaration of hostili« 
ties with this country, not because they had any attachment: to 
us, or any respect for the cause of liberty in which we were 
then engaged in Europe, but solely because they were not yet 
prepared to meet us, to advantage, either by land or by water. 
The Federalists, besides, are well known to. constitute what is 
called, im America, the naval party; the men who strain every 
nerve to render their fleets efficient and formidable; and their 
councils, we may remark, are just so much the more to be 
feared and watched, that they prosecute them without noise, 
and direct them steadily to one great object. The other party 
have a manifest leanimg to France mm all their schemes of policy; 
the class again, of whom we are now speaking, dislike - the 
French as much as they dislike us, but in all their plans for ma- 
ritime superiority their projects must necessarily bear a reference 
to the humiliation of our navy, whether warlike or commercial, 
Connected with this great consummation, we may ‘allude, 
passing, to the recent efforts which have been made at “the 
“Court of Naples to obtain a footing in the Mediterranean. The 
‘point which the American negociator seems to have been in- 
“structed to insist upon, was a naval station in the territory of the 
“Neapolitans, either ou the Continent itself, or in one of their 
islands, with liberty to refit their ships of war, to land ammuni- 
“tion, and, in short, to render it the head-quarters of their Eu- 
“yopeani marine. Fortunately, on this occasion, the eyés of - our 
. Mauisters have been opened to their designs ; orth: we trust that 
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our influence with the government of Naples is sufficiently pow- 
erful to disappoint t these ambitious Republicans. 

_ Jt is not enough, however, that we set ourselves to counteract 
their projects in pat quarter of the globe: we must also look 
sharp after them at home. We must adopt every legal measure 
to encourage the trade, and consequently, the population of our 
North American provinces, so as at once to increase our 
strength, where we are most vulnerable, and to create a market 
for our manufactures, where it will be most easy and most ad- 
vantageous to de it. During the late war the people of the 
United States carried on a very extensive intercourse, not only 
with the West India islands, but also with our colonies in other 
seas; supplying them with produce, which, it appears, might 
be raised in the greatest abundance in Canada and Nova Scotia ; 
and, at the present moment, we believe, a cousiderable propor- 
tion of the fish and lumber required by the planter in the sugar 
islands, is exported from the waters of Independent America. 
With respect to the former article, it is generally known that the 
British have a large establishment at Newfoundland, and that 
several thousand persons are annually employed in fishing, cur- 
ing, and warehousing ; but the Americans, having received per- 
inission to fish on the sane banks, and without being bamper- 
ed with the restrictions imposed upon our own countrymen, have 
contrived to outsell them in the West India market, where cheap- 
ness, rather than goodness of quality, allures the purchaser. 
The British fisher must dry and cure his fish ashore, submit them 
to the inspection of persons appointed for the purpose, and 
divide them into three sorts or descriptions according to the 
respective markets for which they are by these judges considered 
fit: the American, on the contrary, loses ne time in culling or 
drying his goods; he salts, as fast as he catches, on board his 
ship, throws the gut into the sea, at the manifest hazard of ruiu« 
ing the fishing altogether, as the cod desert such places as are 
contaminated with offal ; and sails for the islands where he sup- 
plies the negro-owners ‘with a half putrid article at a very low 
price. In consequence of this state of things, the Newfound- 
land trade has been most materially injured ‘by the Americans: 
so much so, indeed, that of 456,221 cwt. of fisb, which were 
imported into the several West India islands in three years, ends 
img with 1807, our countrymen furnished no more than 97,486, 
whilst. their rivals, ow ns to the exemptions already stated, suc 
ceeded in furnishing 333,735 cwt. We admit that monopolies, 
in most cases, are wa aa to be avoided indeed in every ins 
stance where nothing bui the interests of, trade alone are con 
sulted ; still, as to the matter in hand, it is very clear that one 
of two things ought to be instantly done ; either our people 
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should be relieved from all restrictions m the mode of curing: 
and sorting their fish, or all those who are allowed the privilege. 
of fishing along with them, should be bound by the same- regu- 
lations. In fact, it has now become an object of sufficient im-., 
ortance with us to enquire whether the supply of fish to the 
West Indies and other British colonies, should not be wholly 
furnished from British capital and mdustry, or whether we are 
stillto put into the hands of our most imveterate enemy, the 
means of encreasing that very species of warlike force, by which 
they hope the most speedily and effectually to work our ruin, 
It is stated by the author now before us, and, we. believe, upon 
the very best grounds, that if the Americans are indebted to their 
more regular commerce and large vessels for able seamen, they 
derive the ordinary, which constitute the more numerous classes, 
from this very trade ; and the numerous privateers which mfest. 
ed the ocean in the late war, drew from thence the main body 
of strength—men of proper habits, who could endure almost 
any privation or encounter any danger. It is. matter of regret, 





therefore, that in the late treaty concluded at"Ghent no mention. 


is made of the fisheries; and it strikes us, from something which 
occurred at the time, that the Americans are still to be per- 
mitted to fish in our waters, but-not to land for the purposes of | 
salting and warehousing; that is, they are to be allowed to do 
all that they would have done at any rate, and prohibited from 
doing that which, in scarcely any circumstances, would they 
have any inclination to perform. It is certainly desirable, at all 
times, that the people of the United States should be excluded 
from a branch of mdustry and commerce, so eminently calcu- 


lated to support a nursery of seamen; but more particularly. 


ought this measure to be effected, amid the present embarras- 


ments of the trading part of the community, and whilst so many - 


of the labouring class are unprovided with employment. _ If this 
country, observes our author, perceives the propriety of retain- 


ing her natural advantages and employing her resources, she | 


must not merely exclude the Americans from the banks of New- 
foundiand, but also, by every possible means, encourage emi- 
gration; for without an increase of the inhabitants, the pro- 
vinces can never carry the fishing to an extent sufliciently great 
to ensure that permanent utility to the nation which it is so capa- 
ble of preducing. : 
The same remarks are applicable in their full import to the. 
lumber trade; by which is meant the shipping of planks, staves, 
and timber of various sorts, for the use of the planters. Bryan 
Edwards estimates the annual demand of a West India planta- 
tion, of six hundred acges, zu staves and heading Sor casks 
aloney at J50t. In the year 1791, 1t was estimated that. in 
Jamaica, 
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aJ amaica there were 796 sugar estates ; these at the rate of 1504: 
> per aniium, ‘would give the Americans 119,400 1; annually im 

this bratich of trade from one island alone. Add to this then, 
} the constimption of the other colonies, the constant increase of 
cleared estates, the new settlements of Berbice and Demerara, 
and it will clearly appear that the supplies requisite for these 
Sand other descriptions of timber must be immensely great, espe- 
‘cially when it is recollected that the buildings in the towns and 
plantations dre chiefly constructed of wood. According to our 

















tions, was 117,740 loads; of which the Americans furnished 
4113,600, while our provinces had the opportunity of supplying 
only about $496 loads ; but in 1810, when the restrictions on 
‘American ecommerce were in force, the exports from Quebec 
lone amounted to 160,932 loads ; proving, we think, m the 
Btrongest manner, the ability of our provinces to. meet a very 
“extensive demand in this article, and clearly exhibiting the im- 
ense disadvantages which these colonies must labour under, 
hen deprived by undue competition, of this important branch 
/of trade. ‘Phe author adduces many facts to shew that the 
Americans have made the most of this article of commerce, 
onverting it, in many instances, intoa jucrative manufacture, by 
Sawing and preparing the timber, before exportation, to auswer 


early all the purposes to which it can be applied m the West’ 


ndies; and hence have arisen, says he, in the stony, sterile re- 
Bions of New Hampshire, flourishing settlements and a nume- 
‘Fous population. At Da Moriscotti, he saw upon one stream, 
‘@ the short space of’ a quarter of a mile, no fewer than eight 
“kw-mills employed in this trade. 
Now, we imagine, there would be no great difficulty in se- 
‘Qurmg the whole of this gainful traffic to oar own provinces. 
There is abundance of the raw material, so to speak, and no- 
Bing seems wanting but a few hands and a little capital, of 

hich, at this moment, there is an overflow in Great Britain 
reking an advantagecus employment. It may indeed be stated, 




















-. [is an objection to every measure of restriction and monopoly, 
t 8 * as the Americans can supply lumber on lower terms than 
- [fhe people of Canada or New Brunswick, it would be unjust 
compel the West Indian planter to forego this advantage, and 
€ | purchase in a dearer market. In auswer to this, however, 
hy may be sufficient to observe, that the principles of a free 
n : ade are not yet recognized in any part of the world; that every 
i- » | Mtion endeavours to encourage its domestic manufactures; and 
cs 1 at, if any imaginable circumstances can justify the adoption of 
in restrictive system, it must be those very circuinstances in which 
a, |We stand with relation to America. The primary object i our 
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5 author, the annual demand for timber, previous to the restric- 
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"Fransatlantic. policy must be to raise and support a power 6 
sufficient magnitude to keep the Americans in check 6f thei 
own shores; to embrace every opportunity of rearing sailors, 
-and of increasing the tonnage: of our colonists; and, with these 
views, to.deprive the former of every branch of manufacture 
aud of sea-faring industry, which can possibly be occupied by 
ourselves. In prosecuting such measures too, we should éily 
follow the example which the American. government has ‘te. 
cently set, for, with the avowed intention of promoting their in- 
ternal manufactures, they have since the peace nearly doubled 
‘the import duties upon all goods made in Great Britain. 
We have always held it. unwise, generally speaking, to legislate 
-on the subject of provisions, for as prices are regulated by the 
supply, and the supply by the bounty of Heaven, rather than by 
the foresight of men, no laws can have a permanent efficacy, as 
to. the steadmess of the money-value of corn, in any given: number 
iof years. ..Jn the case, however, of our American ‘colonies, every 
possible encouragement should be afforded them, to raise corn for 
.the supply of the West India islands ; and thereby to enable them 
to seize that important article of manufacture and commerce, 
which, has proved so advantageous to the farmer and ship-owner 
of the United States. The author is decidedly of, opinion, and 
he brings forward a great number of facts in support of it, that 
our provinces. are naturally more fertile and better fitted for the 
purposes of agriculture than the middle or southern States of the 
Union;, and if the flour which is made in Canada be iaferior to 
that-of Baltimore, it is not because the wheat is coarser, but 
because the millers, at the latter place, are more expert and 
careful than in the former, or even than in any part of Englani. 
Were the: provinces, however, certain of a constant market, 
though ouly to the West Indies, they would soon adopt the im- 
provements of their southern neighbours in their mode of mann. 
facture, and produce, instead of the present deteriorated article, 
flour of very superior quality; an event which would prove an 
effectual check, not only im open rivalship, but in illicit importa- 
tion from the States into the Canadas themselves. Iu 1808, 
Canada alone exported 100,000 bushels of wheat, 38,000 barrels 
of flour, and 32,000 casks af biscuits ; but in 1810, during the 
Non-intercourse Act, the exports from the same province were 
170,000 bushels of wheat, 12,519 barrels of flour, 16,467 quin- 
tals an biscuit, 18,928 bushels of pease, 866 bushels of oats, 98 
bushels of Indian corn: and if this district, under every disad- 
vantage, could export to such an amount, of what extension is the 
-tvade of the whole provinces, not susceptible were culture pro- 
» perly encouraged by legislative protection, 
It is not our Intention to descend to the other niinor branches 
of 
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ef trade particularized at great length by.our author ; we may 
mention, however that of ‘‘ Notions,” which seem to be in great 
demand among the Creoles, consisting of potatoes, ‘biscuits, 
crackers, cheese, hains, butter, tongues, salt-beef,’ pork; poultry, 
eggs, apples, jams, soused and smoked ‘fish, with other articles, 
says our authority, too numerous for detail. Doubtiig whether 
these are fit subjects for an Act of Parliament, and: knowing how 
essential they are to a comfortable existence. on this side the 
Atlantic as well'as on the other, we have only to express a hope 
that our colonies on the Western Continent, will soon ‘be so much 
improved as to meet fully all the wants.of the luxurious islanders, 
and in this way to sécure the riches which at present go into’ thie 
hands of our most malignant foes. Phat they are capable ‘of 
raising such a supply was completely proved during the late war ; 
for Halifax being made. the principal station of a large naval and 
military force, asudden démand was thus créated for provisions 
forall kinds, which, without any previous arrangements, was-im- 
mediately answered from the resources of Nova ‘Scotia ‘alone. 
The town was also swelled by a prodigious concourse of 
strangers, not military; and yet so far from any: appearance 
of famine or even of scarcity, the author declares that there was'a 
profusion of all the necessaries of life, and the prices only such 
as all markets will obtain, when there exists a great demand and 
brisk. sales. Indeed there is no room for doubt that our provinces 
might readily be converted into extensive depots of corn, as well 
as of fish, sufficient not only to supply the West India islands, but 
even to lend assistance to the mother country in bad seasons ; 
and as this would answer the double purpose of increasing ‘the 
power of our fellow-subjects, and of limiting the resources of their 
ambitious neighbours, we should sincerely hope that the attention 
of Government will be speedily directed to bring it about. 

Our author is greatly alarmed at the prospect of a powerful 
competition, on the part of the native artizans and mechanics in 
the United States, in every department of manufacturing skill; 
and he even foresees an epoch, as at no great distance, when - we 
shall be completely driven not only from the American market, 
but also from that of the West Indies, and from all other coun- 
_tries, in fact, to which their enterprizing spirit may lead them. 
We cannot enter into all his fears on this subject. The Ameri- 
cans are, iudeed, using every measure, fair and foul, to equal us 
“ja cheapness and excellence of manufactured goods, and, we 
anust add that, their efforts have not been altogether unaccom- 
panied with success; still in a country of which half the soil is 
still to be cleared, where money is laid out to so much advan- 
tage in the culture of land, where labour is dear and capital 
comparatively small, it would be extremely unwise, and must 

involve 
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“fnvolve considerable sacrifices, to force the national industry 
«into a new chanvel. Be this as:it:may, however, we canndt in. 
\ terfere with the ternal policy of any state. Let us keep*then 
; outiof the West Iudies, and diminish, as much as possible, ‘thei 
facility of trading with our. Easter empire ;- and, theny let ys 
meet them fairly in the general market of the world.. 

'- Following the order we proposed, we are now to conside; 
the best means of security and defence; and with the convictiog 
before us, that the Americans have resolved, sooner or later, to 


_ Matter of the most urgent consideration to defeat their: projects, 


. Canada, they.say, naturally belongs.to them ; and en-the same prin. 
ciple they ought to have Nova Scotia, and the West India islands, 
as being very conveniently situated for the several branches of 

commerce: im which they wish to embark: Our business, how. 
ever, is to anticipate-them in all their plans of conquest and ag. 

‘grandizement, for if ever they shall reduce our provinces on the 

‘main laid, our imsular colonies will be exposed to the greatest 
hazard, and our maritime superiority can no longer rest ona 


‘solid foundation. 


- "The first step, then, which should be taken for strengthening 
our American provinces, 1s to encrease the population, : by en- 
couraging emigrants to settle in them. Various. plans have been 
adopted, for this.purpose, at different eras, Charters have been 
granted by, Government for the exclusive possession of large 
districts, and, at other times, premiums have been held out to 
individuals and families, to form settlements under the immediate 
patronage of the crown. ‘The plan adopted by the present mi. 
misters, aud. to which we alluded in the outset of the article, 
was to grant to every settler, eighteen years of age and upwards, 
one hundred acres of land in perpetuity, upon the condition. that 
such settler should pay into the hands of a public agent, before | 
leaving Great Britain, the sum of sixteen pounds, to be repaid | 
to him afier having resided for a given time in the colony. . The | 
object of this arrangement, it is very obvious, was in the first | 
place, to have the settlers of a respectable order of men, and | 
secondly, to prevent them from repairing to the United States | 
in preference to-remaining in Canada. Both these points, we 
are fully of opinion, deserved all the attention which was paid 
to them; for as the emigrants were to be carried out, free of 
expence, there can be no doubt that thousands would have 
availed themselves of the oppcrtunity, thus préséiited, of cross. 
ing the ocean, who had no serious intention to coutinue there- 
alter Britlsu subjects. The author of the work which we are 
now examining, aduntts that this scheme appears well calculated 
fur the’ purpose. of iutroducivg into cur provinces worthy and 
cl lla pees" Fespectable 
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respectable characters; though he is of opinion, at the ‘safhe 
time, that an auxiliary measure, embracing a still lower-class of 
settlers, might: be: safely adopted, and he recomimends ‘that’ it 
should be fonnded-on the followmg Regulations : 5 a 


« Ist. That printed proposals be circulated, stating explicitly 
the terms of emigration. betas 

« 9d, That all persons indiscriminately, (except notorious yil- 
lains) of an age proper to labour, be permitted to enrol their 
names in lists, gratuitously prepared for that purpose; at the same 
time stating to which of the colonies they intend removing. ‘These 
lists should be posted in public places, for the purpose of guarding 
against fraud, that no persons be permitted to leave the kingdom, 
if their creditors choose to affix a:negative on the list. 1 8s 

“ 3d, That the emigrants should be under martial: law, but 
guaranteed against all kind of military service, except that com- 
mon to al] inhabitants of colonies in the time of war; and:that 
proper officers, civil and agricultural, should be appointed, with a 
commissariat, &c. aad 

“ 4th. That the emigrants, while they remain embodied, should 
be fed at the expence of Government; but, except in special 
cases, they should clothe themselves. | 

“ 5th. That agricultural implements should be advanced gra- 
tuitously by Government. _ 

“ 6th. That the several corps of emigrants should proceed in 
transports, provided by Government, to Canada, Nova ‘Scotia; or 
New Brunswick. : 1m 

“ "th, That when arrived’at their destination, they should with 
all convenient speed, commence the clearance ot the precise dis- 
trict allotted to them, performing the labour in a body until the 
whole was cleared, drained, and ready for culture. am 

* 8th. The land when thus prepared should be divided to each 
by lot; the whole being previously sarveyed, and laid out into 
equal shares of one hundred acres or more per man, ; 

“9th. The officers to be paid an equivalent for their superin- 
tendance, either out of the cleared estate, or by a salary from Go- 
vernment. 

* 10th. The emigrants to be invested with their respective 
estates, free of all fees or charges; to hold them by the tenure of 
free and common soccage; and to be discharged from further 
services.’ 


The author likewise recommends that, instead of disbanding 
soldiers at hume, all regiments in future, intended to be'reduced, 
should be sent to one of the fous provinces in North America, 
particularly to Upper Canada, to clear land in the manner 
stated in the 7th and 8th Regulations, reserving to them the op- 
tion of settling on their respective allotments, when cleared, or. 
ef selling their shares and retw ning home. There appears, at 
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first view, an apparent hardship in sending men to: be disbanded 
so far from their native land, after the fatigues, perhaps, ofit 
lengthened war; yet, as they would be left at liberty to dispose 
of their estates as ‘soon as cleared, if they should not choose to 
cultivate them, and would thus secure a property of four or five 
hundred pounds to enerease the comforts of their-old age, the 
objection loses much of its force. The great advantages of em- 
ploying a regiment, as a body, in the clearance of land, and 
then dividing by lot to each man his proportional share, must 
eccur to the mid the very first moment one thinks on the sub- 
ject. ‘The men, in such circumstances, act under authority, 
and the work is done regularly and systematically’; and we all 
know, there are thousands of persons who would engage heartily 
tn the cultivation of a hundred acres of cleared land, who would 
shrink from the previous labour of cutting down the trees, and 
of grubbing out the reots. At the conclusion of the revolution- 
ary war, accordingly, when Government granted certain tracks 
of land to particular regiments, the ground being divided among 
the:men, in an wncleared state, was abandoned by: the majority 
sof ‘them, ‘or sold for a trifle ; and it was only a few of the more 
‘ndusinious who cleared and cultivated their own portions, or 
“purchased those of the others; on which, however, they had 
“the satisfaction to leave their descendants in the condition of 
opulent farmers, and to see them spring up around them as the 
*chief support cf provincial mdependence. We may give an in- 
stance too, with which we are supplied in this little volume, of 
‘the rapid progress in the clearing of land, which 1s made by a 
‘body of men working in concert. ‘The coloay of Berbice was 
‘eleared and settléd full three-quarters of a mile into the interior, 
for near sixty miles extending along the sea coast, and the shores 
éf the nvers Berbice and Corantain, im the. comparatively short 
Space of seven years. There the labour was performed by ne- 
grées, while that performed by whites, in a temperate climate, 
would be as ‘three to ont in favour of the latter ; besides: the 
‘clearance in this instance required that, around every lot of a 
thousand acres, a dike or fosse, nine feet wide and six feet deep, 
‘should be dug, for the purpose of dramimg. How much then might 
‘be accomplished-by a body of one thousand meu, labouring in 
unison, and with ‘the certainty of a speedy recompence before 
“their eves! “We agree with the author im thmking, that more 
and would be ‘cleared’by such a corps in one year, than by the 
“ganie number of individuals, unorganized and uncontrouled, in 
ithe spaée of twelve years. In short, if Government should ever 
deen it eXpedient-to give and m America to the discharged 
“imilitar¥, dhereé Caw'be no doabt that it should be cleared by the 
s\gheu? before they ‘are disembodied; for, by this means, the 
oj ground 
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ground will, in the first place, be actually cleared,.and secondlyy 
there is,every chance that it will be also occupied by. those whe 
clearit, © sel ed bil : ‘sw berrodienel 
A. double advantage. would be gained by, the country,.. were 
this plan adopted ;, the old. soldier would be richly, provided, for, 
ata very small -expence, aud our colonies would, be, furnished 
with an efficient population, who. would not only, be.instrumental 
in defending the frontiers by their own persoual,bravery, but 
would also instruct the young in the use of arms. | It would also 
prove.an inducement to ihe people of this country to enter mto 
the regular army, were they. to see before them, not only a limit 
to their service’ im. active war, but alse the means of providing 
for the wants of age, and the comfort of their surviving families, 
Had it not been fer this powerful stimulus, the United States, 
it is said, could, not have raised an army at all ; and in this par- 
tucular # weuld. be wisdom iv_us to learn from an enemy, whose 
motions we have to watch, and whose policy we have to coun- 
teract. to 
When writing on the defence of our American provinces, jit 
naturally occurs to mention the great importance of having-a 
powerful fleet on the lakes. Our failures in the last war, both 
on the ocean and in the inland seas, arose chiefly from.- the 
inadequacy of our means, generally considered, to encounter-the 
eneniys force, and more especially from the small number. of 
seamen, either able or ordinary, on board our ships... [t appears 
from a General Order, issued by the commander tn. chief, -Sir.G. 
Prevost, that in the whole of our squadron, on Lake Erie;. there 
were not not more than fifty sailors; the crews consisting, for 
the most part, of militiamen, peasantry, and raw recruits, total 
strangers, of course, to naval tactics, and to every point: of sea- 
manship. A great mistake was, no doubt, committed. in, 1788, 
by those who adjusted the boundaries between. British and In- 
dependent America, in giving to the latter so very extensive,a 
line of coast, and the strongest positions on almost all the lakes ; 
more particularly, as a straight line drawn from the, point at 
which the commissioners begun, on the river St. Lawrence, -'to 
ihat where they ended, on the Mississipi, would have shut out 
the Americans from these waters altogether. To give to that 
people the great advantages which they now possess, it was ne- 
cessary to turn off, at a right angle, from the natural direction 
of the boundary line, the evil of which aberration, it should seem, 
consists wot only in opening up to our euemies the means of 
creating a naval power, but moreover in interposing a. tongue‘of 
land, so as actually.to intercept, in certain circumstances, ,all 
communication with two districts of the upper province,.. This 
error uot having been corrected by the treaty of Ghent,. we shall 
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be put to the expence of maintaining a large naval armament to 
protect the Canadian frontiers, exposed as they must be to in- 
cessant inroads, whensvever war shall be renewed in that quarter 
of the world. | 


* « Tf Britain lose Canada,’’ says our traveller, “ the loss of the 
West Indies must inevitably follow ; and the ruin of her navy will 
succeed. But if she well people, and thereby strengthen Canada, 
the West Indies will also encrease in population ; and wealth will 
reanimate the drooping comnierce of the realm in general. And 
with proper restrictions on the American fisheries, the provinces 
may yet bear up for a short time, without feeling the direful ef: 
fects of the treaty of Ghent. However, if America should think 
proper again to declare war, the British nation is faithfully exhorted 
not to conduct another contest on the principles by which the 
Jast was regulated; and not again to make peace until she can 
coerce the enemy into an abandonment of the whole line from St. 
Regis in the river St. Lawrence, to the Lake of the Woods, include 
ing also Lake Michigan and the Michigan territory, and insisting 
on the Americans retiring from the waters of the rivers and lakes, 
a few miles into the interior. All that portion, too, of the district 
of Maine, extending from the Grand Lake in New Brunswick, in 
a straight line, to the river Chandiere in Lower Canada, ought 
also to be secured: or, if thought more advisable, a straight. line 
may be drawn from the confluence of the rivers Piscatagnis and 
Penobscot in Maine, to the same river Chandiere, and down the 
Penobscot to Castine, continuing it out at sea to the Isle Haute. 
This would include an important coast, well stored with islands 
and harbours.” : ) 


The opportunity, we apprehend, has gone by for making 
these desirable arrangements as to the boundaries, and there is 
unquestionably some rational ground for regret, that, among the 
British commissioners at Ghent, there was not one intimately 
acquainted with the topography of the country concerning whose 
destinies they were appointed to deltberate. Much disappeint- 
ment is accordingly felt in the provinces, and the best informed 
people there hesitate not to assert that their mterests have either 
not been understood or miserably neglected, in framing the late 
treaty. We do vot hold ourselves competent to judge on such 
matters; but we can feel no hesitation in concurring with the 
sensible and patriotic writer who has suggested these remarks, 
im the opinion, that there is no people on earth who will so 
readily as the Americans, take advantage of an oversight, and 
that, in short, Great Britain never had an enemy more to be 
dreaded. 

We give the author thanks for the pains which he has taken to 
rotwe the attention of the public to this most umportant subject. 
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He has stated facts strongly and fearlessly, and-evidently too with 
the feelings of a man who loves his country. Perhaps he does 
ot perceive, as clearly as he ought, the difficulties which are 
to be surmounted in the creation of a new system; andseéms 
occasionally to forget, that it is the duty of governments rather 
to guide than excite every impulse on the part of the people. 
We concede to him, at the same time, that emigration at pre- 
sent would be a national blessmg, and that of all parts in the 
world, Canada is the colony to which it ought to be. directed, 





Art. VIII. An Appeal to Men of Wisdom. and Candour ; or, 
Four Discourses, preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge, in November 1815. By the Rev. Charles Simeon, 
M.A. Fellow of King’s College. 8vo. pp. 84. Qs. Gd. 
Cadell and Davies. 1316. 


WITH the Sermons before us our readers are already. ac- 
quainted from our Review of Mr. Sharpe’s attack upon them in 
the course of the preceding year. ‘They were preached from the 
pulpit of the University, in November 1815, and are now but 
just published, for the first time. Mr. Simeon has not contentéd 
himself with becoming simply an advocate of the opinions which 
he espouses; he calls, in an authorative manuer, wpon the 
rising youth of the country to adopt and cherish them, ‘he ap- 
peals to their understandings and to their feelings im support of 
his cause. We do not often object to a mere title, but there is 
a quackery and a puffery in an “ Appeal to Men of Wisdom 
and Candour,” the larger portion of whom are below the age 
of twenty, which we cannot but consider as beneath the dignity 
of an University preacher. There is, at the same time,. an air 
of authority, to which we do not generally object, except when 
it is exerted to impose upon the rising generation, a system of 
doctrine no less at variance with the Scriptures, than with that 
Church, in whose bosom they are educated. Mr. Simeon 
challenges an examination into the opinions and the tenets of his 
party, of which the Sermons before us are intended as an expo- 
sition; that examination, we trust, will be made, not by our- 
selves only, but by all those of his hearers who have power. to 
determine for themselves, and mflueuce to recommend and en- 
force their decision. : 

In the first Sermon is considered the mode of forming.a,just 
estimate of the Gospel. ‘To the larger part of this sermon we 
have no objection to start, we would rather say that it is fairly 
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entitled to our approbation. The former part, perhaps, is bette- 
adapted to the meridian ef a London than of a Cambridge ‘audi 

ence, asthe chain of argument is by no means connected in a 
manner which would be satisfactory to a reasoning and a search- 
ing mind. Let us take the following example: 


** These persons, conscious of the insufficiency of human wis- 
dom to find eut such a plan for the salvation of mankind receive 
with humiity what God has revealed, and the instant they know 
his will, they receive his testimony with the liveliest gratitude, and 
make it the one ground of their hopes and fears.” 


Now. Mr. Simeon has forgotten that they must first be proved 
from reason, that is, from evidence external and internal, that the 
Christian scheme is the revelation of God and not a cunningly 
devised fable. We wonder that this most important step of ali 
should have been omitted. Jt is indeed afterwards noticed, 
when the Reve/ation is taken for granted, then “ it appears to 
stand on a basis that istmmoveable.” ‘This is very like reasoning 
on a circle, which is all very well for those who are willing to take 
for granted the point in question, and afterwards from that grant 
to prove its existence, but will go a very little way to convince 
an academical sceptic. Mr. S then recommends his audience 
I. To form their judgment with care ;—II. To exercise it with 
candour ;—III. To implore the grace of God in their examina- 
tion. In all this we cordially coincide with him; and as we, at 
all. times, are happy to commend rather than to censure, we 
shall extract. the following very useful advice to the theological 


student. : 


«“ There are confessedly many passages which are difficult to 
be understood, and many passages which appear to have, what 
may be called, an. opposite and contradictory aspect. To explain 
all these, and to reconcile them with each other, and to gather out 
of them one entire and consistent plan of salvation, is surely no 
easy work; it should be undertaken with fear and trembling ; and 
no pains should be spared to cxecute it aright. To take one set 
of texts, and to wrest the opposing texts to a sense which they 
“were never designed to bear, will save us indeed much trouble, 
and gratify a proud contentious spirit; but it will never bring us 
to a just view of the truth as it is in Jesus. The way to solve the 
difficulties of Scripture, is to give to every declaration of God its 
proper force, and then to mark the subserviency of one truth to 
othérs which appear opposed to it. A person who should, in an 
-ignorant and superficial manner, observe the opposite motions. that 
are found in a great engine, would be ready to suppose that the 
wheels would obstruct each other: but on a closer inspection he 
would find, that there is a subserviency of one part to another, 
and that all the motions, however opposite in appearance, tend in 
‘ reality 
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| - Simeow's Appeal to Men of Wisdom. 633 
reality. to one common end... Thus it is in the Scriptures of truth’; 


theres is:no. real opposition between one part and another ; : “Hut 


every truth has its proper place in the system, and its proper’ use: 
if one encourages, another humbles; if one inspires confidence 

another stimulates to activity: and true wisdom will lédd'‘us‘to 
assign to every truth that place, and that measure.of importance 
which seem to be given to it in the sacred volume. ere this 
mode of investigating the holy Scriptures more generally adopted, 
there would be an end of almost all the controversies which agi- 
tate and distract the Christian world. The very. disposition of 
mind which would be exercised in such endeavours, would go far 
to rectify our judgment, and would divest error of more than‘ half 
its evils.”” P. 8, 


We heartily wish that Mr. Simeon, throughout his course, 
had followed the rule which at starting he has so well laid 
down. In the second Sermon, upon the corruption of human 
nature, we find among some good matter a lamentable ignoranee 
of the subject under discussion, Mr. Simeon makes a number 
of broad and sweeping assertions, which are contradicted by 
evidence the most positive, and proofs the most irrefragable. 
He asserts, that by nature “ no one feels his obligations towards 
God as his Creator, or places implicit confidence in Him as his 
preserver, or rejoices in Him as his benefactor.” And again, 
* A spirit of humiliation is never found, but as if is infused ihto 
the soul by God.” And yet it is from this very spirit of huni. 
liation that Mr. Simeen has stated, and nghtly stated, in his first 
Sermon, that man is induced to fly to the Gospel for succour, 
when he sees the uncertainty and insufficiency of all other systems 


‘and’ pursuits. But if Mr.~S. had ever read--eertain’ carnal 


and profane books, containing the works of the poets,, phi- 
losophers, and historians of old, he would bave found in them. as 
deep a sense, as strong and as humiliating a declaration of the 
weakness, the frailty, and the misery of human ature as in the 
Scriptures themselves. The cause, indeed, they knew Hoty but 
the effect they saw; and expressed their feelings in latiguage 
more glowing than the pen of unassisted humanity has since 
been able to dictate. 


Osdsiv duidvorepoy yala reeper avepwrrad, 


says the first and the greatest of the heathen poets. . And . every 
other since his time has but repeated and enlarged upon. his 
declaration—was tori avOowros cunPoen, says Soton; according fo 
Herodotns. The w retiibdiiebs and the humiliation of man. seems 
to have been a perpetual theme with the Tragedians,°as -Mri'S 
would have found, if he had condescended to look into authors 
20 hesathenish and profane. 
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O miseras'hominum ‘mentes! O pectora cecat 


Qualibus in vite tenebris, quantisque periclis 
Degitur hoc avi, quodcunque est. 


This is a tolerable degree of self-abasement (as Mr. S. would. 
eall it) in a philosophic poet. No man who had ever-read.or 
remembered even his school-boy classics, would assert, that the 
spirit of humiliation is never found, but as it is infused mto the 
soul by God. Myr. 5S. and all his party constantly forget that - 
the reason which taught this spirit in the heathen world, isthe 
gift of God a8 much as grace. The former 1s fully competent 
to discover the disease; the latter enly can apply the remedy. 
As to the dependance of man upon God, if Mr. S. had read 
the conclusion only of the tenth satire of Juvenal, he would find 
the Providence of God inculcated in terms the strongest we 
know out of the page of inspiration. 


“82, consilium vis 
* Permittes rpsis expendere nummibus, quid 
Conventat nobis, rebusque sit wtile nostris 


Nan pro jucundis aptissima quague dabunt Dii. 
Carior est illis homo, quam sii.” 


In many of the dialogues of Plato the same sentiments are 


inculcated in the strongest terms. We will instance one, as it is 
so.exceedingly apposite to a scriptural expression edarcyws ter rb 
Oddy TE civai Thy EMyAcroUMEvoy NUwy, nal Meus euelvou uTHware 
sivas, Plat. Phed. If Mr. S. will procure-some one to construe 
him this passage, he will find the latter part not dissimilar to 
“ we are his people and the sheep ot his pasture.” But to 
multiply instances would be to tire the patience of our readers. 
If Mr.'S. means to say that no heathen could ever put the same 
implictt confidence in the providence of God as a Christian, we 
agree fully with him ; but every page of their writings declare, 
how great and how implicit was the contidence which they ac- 
tually did repose in the Powers above. From these assertions 
then, against which the whole tenour of Heathen testimony most 
powerfully militates, Mr. S. comes to Seripture. 


«¢ What saith the Scripture? The testimony of the Most High 
God is this, that when he looked down from heaven to bebold the 
children of men, he saw ‘ that the wickedness of man was great 
upon the earth, and that every imagination of the thoughts of 
man’s heart was only ev continually*.’? Can the total corruption 
of our bature be stated in stronger terms than these? But it will 
be more satisfactory, perhaps, to refer to a passage where an in- 
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spired Apostle is establishing the very point in question... Look 
we then to the third chapter of St, Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, : 
and let us hear what he says. He is proving that all. mankind, | 
whether Jews or Gentiles, are under sin: and in support of his 
assertions he brings together a whole cloud of witnesses: * It is 
written (says he) There is none good, no, not one: there is none 
that understandeth ; th re is none that seeketh after God: they 
are all gone out of the way: they are together become unprofit- 
able: there is none that doeth good, no, not one*.’ Have we 
spoken any thing stronger than this? Yet, in a subsequent chap- 
ter, the Apostle speaks in stronger language still : ‘ The carnal 
mind is enmity against God; for it is not subject to the law of 
God, neither indeed can be +. ? In another Epistle he denies the’ 
power of any man by nature even so much as to know the things 
of the Spirit; ‘ The natural man receiveth not the things of the 

Spirit of God, for they are foolishness unto him: neither can he 


he confine these assertions to any particular age or nation: he 
says of himself and his fellow Apostles, that even they in their 


_ unregenerate state, ‘ fulfilled the desires of the flesh and of the 
) mind; and were by nature children of wrath, even as_ others §. 


Even after he was regenerate he still speaks of himself, so far as 
he was yet unrenewed, as destitute of all good; * In me, that is, 
in my flesh dwelleth no good thing.’ ”’ P. 25. 


Our readers will carry in mind Mr. Simeon’s rule for the in- 
terpretation of Scripture, and if they will compare this string 


of disjointed texts with Romans xi. 13, they will find the result a_ 
) very different one. God has declared (thoug h Mr. Simeon con- 


tests the point) that he never left himself without a witness in 
the world, and that the Gentiles were a law unto themselves, 
and capable of doing the things contained in the law. Mr. Sie 


meon then adverts to the Article of our Church on Original Sin, 


in which it is said, and truly said, that “ man is very ‘far gone 


> from origmal righteousness ;” but Mr. Simeon asserts, p. 23,- 
*|“ the total alienation of our hearts from what is truly good, ” 
forgetting that man was no less made than redeemed by God, 

> Mr. S, and his party seem to consider mau not as fallen by the 
) share, but as created by the power of the devil ; that our reason, 
4 our good feelings, our conscience, which lind us to obey the 
: moral law, and to mark our departure from it, are gifts of the 
evil spirit. Man, even in his unconverted state, 1s still the 


creature of God; though it bear but thorns and thistles, the 
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) ground is still the Lord’s. 


To‘another point, which in common with those of his party, 
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“* Rom. iii.9—12. + Rom. viii. 7, t 1 Cor. ii. 14. 
: § Eph. ii. 3.” 
Mr. 
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know them, because they are spiritually discerned }.’ Nor does 
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_Mr. Simeon insists upou with much earnestness, we shall now 
direct the attention of our reader's. We find the following pas- 
sage at the conclusion of the second Sermon. 


« This is the trye use of Christian principles. To acknow- 
the extent of ‘our fall is of no use unless we seek for a 
recovery through the sacrifice of our Redeemer, and through the 
influences of the Eternyl Spirit. Let us but apply these reme- 
dies ; and all aversion to see the depth of our guilt and misery will 
vanish instantly. We shall be in no fear of being too much de- 
pressed by a sense of our sin, but shall rather desire to know the 
full extent of our malady, that God may be the more glorified in 
our restoration to health.” P. 38. 





The first part of this is perfectly true; but when Mr. Simeon 
asserts, that there is no fear of being too much depressed by a 
sense of our sin, we must, from the ‘most fatal experience, flatly 
contradict him. Mr. Simeon is fond of putting questions, he 
will excuse us if we apply one personally to himself. How 
mauy of his own wnmedtate followers are now actually deprived 
of every joy and comfort of life, and drag on their existence in 
a melancholy and a, withered state, useless to themselves, or to 
their fellow Christians, from the very self-loathing, and self-abase- 
ment which Mr. Simeon, but not the Gospel, so often and so 
strongly inculcates? How many and how increasing are the self- 


devoted victims of these wretched imaginations, the public expe-, 


rience of the kingdom too surely demonstrates. After the ap- 
plication of the remedies, to dwell upon the disease, as Mr. S. 
recommends, may be, and too often is, productive of the 
deepest spiritual injury, especially in those of a temper either 
naturally, or nationally inclined to melancholy and despondence. 
Mer. Simeon says, p. 35, 


*¢ Does God hate sin in all its branches? He must hate it too, 
and lothe and abhor himself .for having ever committed it.” 


This we partly deny. Hemust lothe the commission of any, and 
of all his sins. He must lothe even in his distant remembrance 
such commissions. But. he is not to lothe and abhor himself 
for having committed, much less is he to lothe and abhor his 
own nature, because it is prone to the commission. His nature 
is given him by God ; his very liability to fall is permitted by the 
Almighty, as it constitutes a state of probation. He camot 
think of himself with too much humility, but he may think of 
himself with too much abhorrence. ‘To ‘detest and to abhor 
his own nature, and his own self is no where commanded by 
God ; it is a clear contradiction to the spirit of the Gospel, 


and practically it leads to melancholy and distraction m the per- 
sons 
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sons of ourselves, and to carélessness or hatréd’ of the’ pe 
of our neighbours. We conceive that those who preach and’ 
tice spiritual torture, are no wiser nor better than tlie poor F 
who practice corporal: and that those who preach .this: self. 
jnfliction to swell the number of devotees of the shrine of ‘fana- 
ticism, resemble more the priests of Jaggernaut,. than thr;emi- 
nisters of Christ. Mes 
The third Sermon treats of the New Birth. This i is decid, 

separated by Mr. Simeon, from ‘the act -of Hickrmtedceg nme 
producing, as he terms it, a change of nature, the nore a 
change. of state. = 


‘“‘ It-is supposed by many, and indeed affirmed ey some, that 
we require a sudden impulse of the Holy Spirit, which, without any 
co-operation on the part of man, is to convert the soul to God ; and 
that we require this change to-be so sensibly an Pm 
wrought, that the subject of it shall be able to specify sf e day 
hour when it took place. 

‘« But all this we utterly disclaim. We say, indeed, that God: 
may effect his work in any way that he pleases; and that, if he, 
choose to convert men now, precisely as he did the three thou- 
sand on the day of Pentecost, or as he did the persecuting Saul on 
his way to Damascus, he is at liberty to do it; and no man in, the. 
universe is authorized to say, that he cannot, or shall not, or wild. 
not, do it. Bat we never require any thing of the kind: we Fe 
quire nothing sudden.” P. 36. 

“ But to proceed: This change far exceeds the power of fallen . 
man. Whatever powers you may be pleased’'to invest him with, ‘ 
they fall very far short of this. A semblance of these things he 
may put on; but he cannot form them really and truly in his” 
heart. ‘This is the ware cf the Spirit of God, who is promised tp’ 
us for this very end: ‘ A new heart will I give you, and a‘new’ 


| Spirit will I put within you: and I will take aw 1 the stony hearts 
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out of your flesh, and I will give you a heart of flesh : and I will . 
put my Sprrrt within you, and cause you to walk in my Statutes, — 
and ye shall keep my Commandments to do them*,’ As to the 


mode of effecting this great work, we have already observed, the, 


Spirit is not restricted: but whenever it is truly effected, then’ we 


say, that the man is born again, and born ofthe Spirits and the © 


change that has taken place within him, we call ‘I he New Birth. ° 


“* Now the question is, whether this be the néw birth’ or not? - 


and whether we do right in insisting upon it as necessary to man’ ” 
salvation ? 

“« In answer to this, we reply, not only that the Scriptures: call 
ths a new birth, a new creation, a being born of God, and a being 
born of the Spirit, but that an experience of it is predicated of all, 
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_who are in a state of favour with God now, or shall find admission 
into his kingdom hereafter. ‘If ary man be in Chr: st, he is a 

_hew creature, or a new creation; (says the Apostle:) old’ things 
are passed away ; behold ail things are become new *.” And our 
Lord, with repeated asseverations, says to Nicodemus, ‘ Verily, 
verily, I say unto thee, Except a man be born again, he cannot 
see the kingdom of God +.”” P39. 


According to all this, the process of birth may be going on 
during the whole course of a man’s life; and even at his death 
it may be imperfect. FF hen is this change truly effected? and 
what are the signs of the work being finished? We are told, in 
Scripture, that 2 a man is to grow in grace ; but is he to grow “a 
fore he is born, or after he is born ? Besides, of this change of 
which Mr. Simeon speaks, we must confess ourselves te remain 
in some degree of ignorance. We have known serious men, for 
various reasons, go over to the fanatical party, enter into all their 
views, further all their designs, support all their politics, and this 
. we suppose is the new birth. . Now that these men undergo a 
change (one often much for the worse,) we will not deny. As far 
as either the amendment of life, or the relinquishment of sinful 
habits, is a change of nature, we acknowledge its reality ; but 
when by this change is meant such an alteration as to preclude 
_the possibility of a total, or the probability of a partial fall, we 
must wholly deny its sénlity , under the present dispensation of 
grace. Our passions are to be subjugated, not eradicated, by 
the Spirit of God. Even in the highest state of ordinary grace, 
_our evil propensities remain the same, we are only. fortitied ina 
stronger degree against their atiacks. When then, we talk of a 
radical and total change, we must still allow the existence,of those 
parts of our nature which in fact do away its tetality. Our ebser- 
vations indeed have ever conspired to confirm us in this: opinion. 

God only knows the heart of man, he only knows their motives, 
“we must be contented to judge by their deeds; and-if lymg and 

deceit, pride and cruelty appear unequivocally i m the transactions 

“of human hfe, even though he go nv more to the theatre’ orto 

the assembly, though his “looks are demure and sanctified, we 
“never can believe, notwithstanding the asseverations of himself 

and his friends, that such a man has undergone a change in na- 
_ ture equivalent to a new birth. 

Mr.. Simeon. further informs us, that an experience of. this 
flew birth is predicated of all who aré in a state of favour.” 
. What he means by “ experience,” he has not thought proper fully 
- to explain ; it cannot be here taken in its common meaning, it 
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sensible and perceivable operation of the Spirit: but where such 
an experience is predicated in Scripture, it will be no such easy 
matter to inform us. Yet without the supposition of this inward as- 
surance,the whole of Mr.Simeon’s doctrine must fall to the ground, 
as it would be otherwise wholly impossible to say, at what time tl 
act of the new birth could possibly take place. Mr. Simeon 
saw this difficulty,» be has therefore hinted only at its: solution. 
It is not for the unmitiated to be let mto all the mysteries of expe- 
giences; they are reserved for a class of proselytes more ad- 
vanced in the paths of enthusiasm. They whose animal spirits 
have conspired to the delusion, carry their experience in their 
front, in all the characters of ‘spiritual conceit and self-compla- 
cent fanaticism ; while the poor wretched victims, whose morbid 
melancholy forbids the ecstasy of this fancied parturition, betray 
in their very countenances the sadness and the distraction of their 
heart. And yet Mr. Simeon informs the University, p. 53, 
“ that the pains used to obtain a new and spiritual birth will 
injure no man.” His own experieuce knows the reverse. 
As a specimen of Mr. Simeon’s talent in commenting upon 

Scripture, we shall give the following extract : 


“‘ These declarations ef our Lord to Nicodemus, are pe- 
culiarly strong, because the import of them cannot with any 
appearance of reason be explained away. Some indeed have 
endeavoured to explain this of Baptism ; but I wish that those 
who think it can bear that construction, would see what sense 
they can on that supposition make of the whole centext. Let 
us suppese for a moment that baptism is the new birth, and 
that baptism was the point which our Lord so strongly insisted on ; - 
Why should our Lord when explaining and enforcing his first 
assertion, so carefully distinguish between water baptism and the 
operations of the Holy Spirit; ‘ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, 
Except.a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God?’ Herve, admitting that he insisted on 
the necessity of being born of water, he insisted also on being 
born of the Spirit, in order that he might convince Nicodemus that 
he spoke, not of an outward and carnal, but of an inward, and 
spiritual change. Again, how can his subsequent explanations 


“apply to baptism? On the supposition that he speaks of a spi- 


ritual birth, his reasons are clear and forcible, ‘ that which is born 
of the flesh, is flesh ; and therefore unfit for a spiritual kingdom: 
but ‘that which is born of the Spirit is spirit,’ and exactly suited 
to that kingdom which he was about to establish. Again, if it 
were baptism of which he speaks, what connexion has that with 
the wind, which bloweth where. it listeth, and which, though -in- 
explicable in some respects, is invariably and infallibly to be seen 
in its effects? Hf it were baptism, it would blow, not where the 
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yaust signify an actual feeling or assurance of this favour, bya. 
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Sp irit listeth, but where the parents and the minister Nst ¢:and as 
for its effects, they are for the most part visible to no human beings 
Moreover, how cou!d our Lord with justice ask Nicodemus, ‘Art 
thou a master in Israel, and knowest not these things?’ Nico» 
demus might have well replied, ‘ Yes, 1am a master in Israel, and 
yet know not these things ; for how should I know them ? Ww here 
are they revealed? What is there in the writings of Moses or the 
Prophets that should have taught me to expect so much from 
baptism ? God required the circumcision of the flesh, as you do 
baptism ; but he required the circumcision of the heart also: and 
if there be a spiritual change of a similar nature required of us 
under your dispensation, and that be the thing which you call a 
new birth, then I contess I ought to have had clearer views of 
these things, since they were evidently inculcated in the Jewish 
Scriptures, and were represented also as particularly characterizing 
the Messiah’s reign.’ P. 40. 


- According to the rules of common sense we should say that 
our Lord, so far from. separating water baptism and the opera- 
tions of the Holy Spirit, clearly joins them ; making them tanta- 
mount to one act. When our Saviour is represented by John as 
** baptizing with the Holy Ghost and with fire,” no one will con- 
tend that two separate acts were designated. Mr. Simeon then 
inquires, “ what connection baptism “has with the wind which 
bloweth where it listetb, and is seen in its effects.” He then pro- 
‘cgeds to say, “ if it (1. e. the wind) were baptism, it would blow 
not where the Spirit listetb, but where the parents and minister 
list, and as for their effects they are for the most part visible. to 
no human beg.” Mr. Simeon has contrived to puzzle and con- 
found the plinest passage in Scripture: “ the wind bloweth 
where it listeih, and thow hearest the sound thereof, but canst 
mot tell whence rt cometh, nor whither it goeth ; so is every one 
that is born of the Spirit.” As we cavnot discover the mode in 
which the wid blows, we can trace its existence only by its ef- 
fects, that is, by its sound; so in the dispensation of the Spirit, 
we cannot discover the manner of its operation, we are assured 
of its presence unly by its effects, that is, by those fruits, which 
Scripture has declared to be the test of its existence. ‘The ana- 
logy. between. the operations of the wind in the natural world, and 
of the Spirit in the moral world, is sufficiently clear, and the cor- 
respondence most apt; yet Mr. S. has contrived, whether by 
natural or designed confusion of ideas we know. not, to puzzle a 
very char illustration. Besides this, “ where it listeth ” daou 
Ozer plies liberty of choice, not preference of object. ‘Fhe 
Spiit indeed, or inward grace of baptisin does descend where the 
parents and the minister list, and for the best of all possible rea- 
sons, because God has promised that it should. 
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. As:to Mr. Simeon’s supposition that our Lord intended to - 
taunt Nicodemus with his ignorance of what it is morally ime 
possible he should ever have known, we must remark that Mr. 
Simeon seems thoroughly unacquainted® with the spirit of the 
Saviour, which was not that of taunt and reproach to those who 
were necessarily, not culpably, ignorant. He does indeed reproach 
Nicodemus with his slowness“in applying that knowledge which 
he had. Asa master in Israel he ought to have known that by 
baptism proselytes, and even the children of proselytes, were 
admitted into the covenant, and that this baptism was actually 
called by them “ a new birth.” Asa inaster in Israel he ought 
to have expected this, and more also from baptism, as he might 
have been taught by reading the 36th chap. of Ezekiel. Zhen 
will I sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye shalt be clean 
from all your filthiness, and your idols will I cleanse you ;~@ 
new heart will I give you, and a new spirit will I put wm you, 
&c. If Nicodemus, as a master in Israel, ought to have known 
these things, how much more ought he to have known them, 
who comes forward as an expounder of Scripture to. the rising 
youth of the land. : : 

Another specimen of Mr. Simeon’s felicity of exposition, i§ 
the following : : bas 


** Now then let us inquire also what is said of daptism.. It is 
said, ‘ Our Lord baptized no man.’—- But was he not the means of 
any being bornto God? It is said by St. Paul, that ‘ God aid not 
send him to baptize, but to preach the gospel :’ but was not he sent 
to beget souls to God through the gospel? He goes further, and 
says, ‘ I thank God I baptized none of you but Crispus and Caius.’ 
But would he have accounted it a proper ground of thanksgiving, 
if he had been instrumental to the conversion of no more than 
these? He tells us of many whom he had begotten by the gospel, 
and who were his sons in the faith; and therefore we are sure, 
that there is a birth effected by the word and Spirit of God, tha 
is totally distinct from baptism,” P. 45, ; 


Ts it possible that Mr. Simeon should not know, or knowing, 
should not declare, that the declaration of St. Paul, 1 Cor.i. 17, 
has a clear and decided reference to the divisions in the Church 
of Corinth, in which different degrees of efficacy were assigned 
to the baptism of different apostles ; each by their own partizans, 
For which reason, St. Paul rejoices that he had baptized only 
three of them, “ lest any one should say, [ had baptzed in my 
own name.” Mr. Simeon would really have us to suppose that 


our Lord never gave his last and most solemn injunction to his 
disciples, “* to teach all nations, baptizing thein in the name of 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit.” 


We 
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We could bring numerous instances of Mr, Simeon’ § per 
verted exposition of Scripture, but those which we ha‘e given, 
will easily shew our readers in what, rank of commen‘ators he 
deserves a place. We now proceed to Mr. Simeon’s power in 
attack. All the objections of his adversaries, he thus turns upon 
themselves. 


“¢ But the chief source of the forementioned error is, that men 
do not distinguish between a change of state and a change of na. 
ture. Baptism is,,as we have just shewn, a change of state: toc 
by it we become entitled to all the blessings of the new covenant ; 
but it is not a change of nature. A change of nature may be 
communicated at the time that that ordinance is administered ; but 
the ordinance itself does not commmnicate it now, any more than 
in the Apostolic age. Simon Magus was baptized, and yet re- 
mained in the gall of bitterness and the bond of iniquity, as much 
after his baptism as he was before. And so it may be with us: 
And this is an infallible proof, that the change which the Scrip- 
tures call the new birth, does not always and of necessity accom- 
pany this'sacred ordinance. As the circumcision of the heart did 
not always accompany the circumcision of the flesh, so neither 
does the renovation of the soul always accompany the outward 
rite of baptism, which shadows it forth; and if only our opponents 
will distinguish the sign from the thing signified, and assign to 
each its proper place and office, there will be an immediate end of 
this controversy.” P. 49. 

_“ Which has the preference in point of sobriety ; the doctrine 
of a new and spiritual birth, by the ee of the Spirit of God ; 
or that of baptism being the new birth? It is objected to the 
former doctrine, that it is enthusiastic, and that it is accompanied 
with many absurd and baneful errors; namely, that its advocates 
Insist on sudden impulses, which irresistibly, and without any co- 
operation on our parts, at some particular time, that may at all 
subsequent periods be referred to, convert the soul to God. Now 
we have before denied that the advocates for the new birth give 
any such representation of it, or that it isin its own nature asso- 
ciated with any such things But now observe the doctrine of-our 
adversaries, namely, of those who identify baptism with the new 
birth: it is curious to observe to what an extent they fall into 
the very errors which they impute tous. They say, that we are 
born again in baptism, consequently, they, first, make our new 
birth sudden. - 

* Next, they make it zrresistible ; for the child cannot withstand 
the power of the priest. 
~ & Next, they make it without any co-operation on our part ; for 
the child is wholly passive. 

“« Next, they make it arbitrary according to the will of man ; who 
may hasten it, or delay it, or prevent it, exactly as he pleases : : 
whereas it is expressly said of all Christians, that they are ‘ born, 
not 
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not-of bleod, nor, of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, 
but of God. : ) oe 

‘“¢ Next, they make it so determinable in point of time, that not 
the person himself only, but the whole world also, may know it, by 
consulting the parish register. ~ : 

“¢ And lastly, they are assured of it, not only without any evi« 
dence at all, but in the very face of all imaginable evidence to the 
contrary.” P. 50. 


_As the three first of these objections involve the whole con- 
troversy of infant baptism, we shall not enter into so wide a 
field ; but only observe, that Mr. Simeon, after this declaration, 
vever can In conscience baptize another child. 

As to the third objection, unless Mr. Simeon holds the perfect 
arresistibility of the impulses of grace, which if he does hold, 
he will not at present think proper to avow, it must fall to the 
ground. For if the will of man may either receive or reject the 
offer of grace, its acceptance is arbitrary, according to the will 
of man. 

In the fourth objection Mr. Simeon means to be facetious, 
We would not in candour accuse him of intentional profanation ; 
we are inclined to think that his desire of saying a sharp thing 
has led him into the most palpable absurdity. If a sacrament 
cousists of two parts, the eutward visible sign and the mward 
spiritual grace, and if God has promised that this act shall ac- 
company the act of man, that act of man, as itis performed in 
time, must be dated by time. Our new birth certainly 1s ascer- 
tainable by the parish register, inasmuch as there is recorded the 
time of the solemn act wlnich made us, by the attendant grace, 
children of God and heirs of salvation. This objection is theres 
fore silly in the extreme, and what Is more, it is applicable 
éven to the new birth of Mr. Simeon, as the day of many new 
births is as regularly entered im the journals of Mr. Wesley and 
other fanatics, as our baptisms are in the parish register. 1If Mr, 
Simeon really will stand to his words; if he means them to be 
taken (shuffling apart) according to the rules of common sense, 
he attacks the very foundation of the Christian sacraments, 
How then can he profess himself in any decency a member of 
the Church of England, from the most itnporiant article of 
whose belief he so clearly and so distinctly dissents. He may 
become an Anabaptist,a Quaker, or a Muggletonian, if he likes 
it, but he has discarded the faith of the Church. We do not dis- 
pute the right of Mr. Simeon to hold these opinions, or even 
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to turn Jew, if he chooses it, but he must not profess himself a 
member of the Church, nor presume to palm himself upon the 
inexperienced mind of youth as such. 

The followmg passage concludes the Sermon before us : 


*¢ And now let me once more appeal to you as men of wisdomi 
and integrity, whether your own experience does not confirm 
every word that I have spoken? Are not many of you sensible, 
that, notwithstanding your baptism, you have never been so born 
again, as to be brought out of darkness into light, and to be 
turned from the power of Satan unto God ? Are you not sensi- 
ble at this very hour, that it is net the one labour of your souls 
to walk as Christ walked, and to obtain an entire renovation of 
your souls after the divine image? In a word, do you not find 
the current of your affections still running, agreeably to the bias 
of your corrupt nature, after the.things of time and sense, instead 
of flowing, contrary to nature, upwards to high and heavenly 
things ? “Tf sa, the point is clear: you have an evidence within 
yourselves where the truth lies. Notwithstanding your baptism, 
you are yet unrenewed ; you are yet iu your sins; and you are 
lost for ever, if you die in your present state. O cry mightily to 
God for the gift of his Holy Spirit, and for the influence of his 
converting grace: Pray as David did, * Create in me a clean 
heart, O God, and renew a right spirit within me.’ Then shall 
you know by your own happy experience, what it is to be born 
again; and in due time shall you be partakers of the inheritance 
to which you are born, even ‘ that inheritance which is incorrups 
tible, and undefiled, and that fadeth not away.'” P. 55. 


Notwithstanding their baptism, many, indeed, have never sa 
made use of the privileges of their birth-right, as to be brought 
from darkness out of light ; but because a man has never entered 
upon an estate, is that any reason that he has it not, for ever 
had it? Because achild shail die the moment after its birth, is 
that any reason it was never born? Yet such is the reasoning of 
Mr. Simeon. Who does not find the current of his affections 
yunning according to his corrupt nature? We do not kuow 
whether Mr. Simeon does; we know that St. Paul did; and yet 
this is Mr. Simeon’s pro: of that the new birth has wot taken 
place. Mr. Simeon, in bis last paragraph, has made rather a 
curious lapse. fie tells us that m our unregenerate state, we are 
to cry mightily for the new birth, and pray the Almighty to re- 
newa right spit witha us. How can that be rengwed of which 
a man has never been possessed. If a man never has hada nght 
gpjrit, that right spit may be given him, but not renewed in 
him. If he has had it, as the Church of England asserts that 
at baptisin he has, then the prayer for renewal, even after total 
exuugtion, ts intelligible and proper, 
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Upon the last Sermon, on. Justification by Faith, we have only 
room to remark that if it contains the truth (which we should be 
inclined to controvert) it does not contain the who/e truth. This 
omission we consider to be as pregnant a source of error,: as 
eyen falsehood itself of a direct and palpable nature. If the judg- 
ment is wilfully misled it matters not whether it be by the sup- 
pression of truth or the introduction of error. It will hardly be 
credited that a preacher before the University of Cambridge, m 
discussing the weight and the merit of good works, should 
wholly omit even the notion of a future judgment. The proba- 
tion, the accountability of man is wholly left out of the consi- 
deration. Mr. S.has not so much as even pointed out the 
existence of a day, When the dead shall be judged out of 
those things which are written in the books, according to their 
works.” Rev. xx. 12. By faith indeed he shall be justified, 
but by our works we shall be judged. What shall be said of that 
preacher, who shall carefully conceal from a young and mexpe- 
rienced audience whom he comes forward ex cathedré to set 
against their authorised teachers and to instruct in a superior way, 
the very existence of a future judgment. ‘The fact is, that this 
consideration alone so militates against the whole system of Mr, 
S. and his party, that in all their Sermons they keep all accounta- 
bility carefully out of sight. 

Before we conclude our remarks upon the publication before 
us, we shall direct the attention of our readers to the peculiar 
manner in which Mr. S. uses the word WE. ‘To us Reviewers 
the use of this plural unit has always been allowed to add a sort 
of dignity to our decisions; in common writing the first person 
plural is used perpetually to excite a greater interest and attentron 
in the mind of the reader than could be effected by a more 
abstract form. But Mr. S.uses it as denoting the peculiar partyto 
which be himself belongs. We, in contradistinction to our oppo- 
nents, that is, the orthodox Clergy of the Church. ‘The beginning 
of the fourth sermon, Mr. S. clearly speaks of WE as the chosen, 
the elect, the Gospel Ministers. The party were at one time 
anxious to deny their existence as such; but now having gained 
strength sufficient to warrant the declaration, they openly avow 
it. If we wani further evidence let us look to the blue covers of 
the Christian Observer. 


“ WantTep immediately, in Northamptonshire, a Curate of 
Evangelical Sentiments. Stipend £100 per annum, &c. &e. 
Nov. 1815,’” 


And again, 


“ A CuercyMan of Evangelical Sentiments, in full orders, and 
“ALMe 
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A.M. Oxford, wishes tg take charge of a pzrish, &c, March 
1815.” be 
We find also, 


*¢ A Lany would be happy to accommodate two Ladies with Board 
and Lodging, &c, The family are Dissenters. But the Gospel 
is preached by a faithful Minister in the Church, within rather a 
long walk. April 1815.” 


' 


We should have thought that the numerous charities connected 
with the Corporation of the Sons of the Clergy would have been 
the grand resort of all necessitous ministers of the Established 
Chorch. But we are informed by the same publication for 
March, 1815, 


© The Secretary of the Society for Pious Poor Clergy, is the Rey. 


Mr. Goode of St. Ann’s, Blackfriars.”’ 

We are aware that for the advertisements upon his blue covers 
no editor is answerable, as they are open to all. But there is not 
a month in which these and similar notices are not to be found in 
the general rendezvous of fanaticism. Can the existence of sucha 
party in our Church be doubted, when they themselves proclaim 
it with triumph ; and when such 1s the spirit of their proceedings, 
that not even in their charities will they unite with us. As: the 
representative of this party, Mr. Simeon now stands.forward to 
indoctrinate the rising generation, to canvass for their support. 
How far this party are to be considered as Churchmen, Mr. S. 
has clearly shewn by his indecent attack upon the principle not 
of one only, but of both the sacraments. We trust that the Uni- 
versity will take care how Mr. S. shall be selected a second. time 
as°an accredited instructor of youth. Of his powers as a com- 
mentator on Scripture, we have given some-tolerable specimens, 
and we can assure our readers that there are many others still be. 
hind. Mr. Sharpe has in his very able and judicious sermons 
done much to correct the erroneous conceptions which Mr. S. 
would impress upon his youthful auditory, and we trust that more 
will yet be done. Such then is the Appeal of Mr. S. “ to the 
wise,” which, if they receive, we oust confess that their wisdom 
will be very nearly allied to that of their forefathers in Gotham, 





Arr. IX. The Personality and Office of the Christian 
Comforter asserted and explained, in a Course of Sermons on 
John xvi. 7. preached before the University of Oxford, in the 
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Year 1€15,:at tie Lec'ure founded. by the late Rev. Johu 
Bampton, M.A. Canon of Salisbury. By Reginald Heber, 
M.A. Rector of Hodnet, Salop, and late Fellow of All 
Souls’ Colleze. Parker, Oxford; Hatchard, London. 1816. 


"LHE confession of an enemy has been ever regarded the 
strongest evidence in favour of the truth. Bat when it is not in- 
directly elicited, but obtrusively advanced, prudence seems to dic- 
tate, that it should be regarded with suspicion, and admitted with 
caution.» He must be but an unsafe advocate of a cause, who, 
whatever be his powers in bearing down direct opposition, is 
so little aware of the arts by which he may be over-reached, 
that he remains to be informed, of the very ample concessions 
which may he made by an opponent, as lures to secure some 
great though distant advantuge. In the history or character 
of the Jews we behold no disposition to concihation or generos 
sity, which should induce us to believe, that they would be 
either liberal or sincere in their concessions to Christians. 
When presented with a body of evidence extracted from. their 
works, which professes to illustrate some doctrinal . points, 
which have been contested with the violence of controversial as- 
perity, our first object should be to ascertain, what authority is 
die to their evidence, aud what may be the remote bearings of 
this body of evidence upon truths which we are interested in de- 
fending. ) : 
That indolence to which the larger portion of mankind resig 
themselves, who preter the easy task of acquiescing in the opi- 
nions of others, to the dull duty of investigating for themselves, 
we cannot deny, has had its effect upon ourselves ; in preventing 
us from bestowmg any labour of thought or inquiry on the pre- 
sent subject. ‘To: the valuable collections of Allix and Lardner 
we have been ever forward in offering the merited tribute of our 
praise; but on the more abstruse and recondite parts of Rabbi- 
nical learning we have felt, our highest curtosity sated by the in- 
formation which is accumulated in the interesting and popular 
work of M. Basnage, without feeling any disposition to add to 
the stock, by a painful research in original authorities. We were 
not insensible to that spirit of scepticism which manifests itself 
through the tenour of his inquiries, and which infected to a de- 
gree of literary affectation many of the writers of his times; but 
making the necessary allowance for this infirmity, which we ra- 
ther impute to the age, than to the writer, we have now little 
reason to confess our repentance, in having relied too implicitly 
on his judgment. From an investigation, prosecuted with some 
care, upon which indeed, we have been forced by the curious 
volume before us, we have arisen with that confidence which en- 
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ables us to state, that we have found no reason to abandon our first 
impressions. While we allow that we did not reach the conclu- 
sions of M, Basnage upon some points, we at the same time con- 
fess, that we have advanced far beyond them in others. If, °on 
reviewing the mystic learning of the Jews, ‘he could find in the 
proofs which have been unanswerably adduced in favour of Chris« 
tianity, little which afforded it support ; we have greatly erred in 
our search, if we have not discovered, in those which have been 
over-zealously quoted to the same purpose, much which was really 
intended to supersede it. 

When Christianity first diffused its blessings upon mankind, 
there was little in the humble aspect which it assumed, that 
could excite the curiosity, or allure the attention of @ people, 
who were its enemies, from national and hereditary prejudice. 
The bitter reverses to which that nation was subjected, in an ex- 
terminating war, m which they beheld the total subversion of 
their civil aud religious polity, taught them a lesson of humility; 
and the same superintending providence, which had abandoned 
them to their fate, having taken Christianity under its especial 
protection, lifted up its adherents as marks of their jealousy and en- 
mity. It is not possible to conceive how the’ Jewish nation 
could have risen so far superior to those infirmities which are m- 
tailed upon our nature, as to have divested themselves of those hostile 
feelings, at the sudden popularity of a sect, which they regarded 
as apostates from the faith of their forefathers. And we must at- 
tribute to them, that share of magnanimity, which has otherwise 
never fallen to the lot of humanity, if we can believe, that having 
occasion to compare the doctrines of this novel’ sect, with the 
tenets of their ancestors, they would feel disposed to speak of 
them with justice, much less afford them confirmation. 

The epoch, at which their literary history commences, must be 
dated from the period at which their animosity against the Chris- 
tians was at the highest. From the few facts which they have 
left on record, relative to the history of those writers, who are 
distinguished as the Rabbinical, it 1s apparent that this feel- 
ing“of hostility, even from the first, bad its influence on their 
writings. From their own account it would appear, that amid the 
disasters which their nation sustained, under ‘Titus and Hadrian, 
they still retained the remains, 1f not of power, of judicial au- 
thority, “The explicit language of their prophecies, which gave 
them promise of.a great deliverance, gave them to understand, 
that the expected Redeemer should come, before the rod of 
power had passed into a Gentile hand, from the tribe of Judah. 
‘They accordingly relate, with much shew of historicai fidelity, 
that in the dreadful visitation which overwhelmed their nation, 
the Great Council was several times removed from Jerusalem to 
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‘st its precincts, and that it exercised its jurisdiction, in the pleni- 

u- tude of power, at Javne and Bither *; and they accordingly affect 

n- to trace down to this period, the succession of princes in the 

mn [|| lineage of David, by which the national consistory was governed +. 

re f The direct contradiction which is given by these accounts, 

s« |) not merely to sacred and profane history, but to the express | 

iy | statement of their countryman, Josephus, must convince the j 

a | | most credulous admirers of their traditions, that they are mere fig- 

ly | ments {, invented to support those dreams of temporal aggrandize- : 
> ment, through which they hoped ultimately to break the chains of 

d, |) their bondage, and trample down the Gentiles and Christians who 

at | had been their oppressors. Before the short respite which they 

é, |) enjoyed under the tolerating reignof Antoninus Pius§, it seems 

e. [| not easy to conceive any period, at which they could find ease or 

x. | leisure for study. But at this period, in which they acquired a 

of | little breathing time, they founded, at Tiberias, a city of impor- 

+; |) tance under the dynasty of the Herods, some synagogues, which 

1d [| served as petty courts of justice, as well as schools of theology. 

al | Inthese small seminaries, that succession of Rabbis arose, which 

n- | methodized the great body of their ecclesiastical law, contained 

mm |) inthe Mishna, and gave some form and consistency to the scheme 

1 a of mystical interpretation, which long subsequently to these 

le | times, was incorporated in the Gemara |. 

d & It would be useless to enter into a description of these wérks 


t- | or the Targums, by which they were preceded, as the public is 
se | already possessed of the most ample and authentic information 
ig on the subject, from the hand of Shickard, Basnage, and Pri- 
xe | | deaux, who have been respectively indebted to the original 
of | sources, which were first explored by Maimonides... One or 

> two facts are deserving of remark; that the Mishna, con- 








ye |) tains a collection of the decisions of their doctors, on their 
Sa ceremonial observances; and that the Gemara, which is merely a 
re comment upon the Misna, consists of a compilation of the 
re fe wildest legends, and the most forced mystic interpretations of 
1. (9 their law.and traditions, which, generally rest on the same ground 
ir | of human authority. The former, consisting of six books, was 
ie |) drawn up by Rabbi Judah Hakkadosh, about the year of our 
n, did 

‘i * Bartoloce. Bibloth. Rabbin. P. I. p. 416.1. 

ry + Maimon. Port. Mosis. Preef. in Seder Zeraim. p. 118. ed. Ox. 
Gy 


(3 + Basn. Hist. des Juifs. Tom. IL]. pp. 44. 94. 3qq. ‘Tom. V. 
of Fp. 97: ed. 1716. 
h § Maimon. ubisupr. p. 123. Wotton, Misc. Disc. on Jew. Trad. he 
y, [= Vol. I. p. 100. Lond. H 
n, of || Buxtorf, Tiberias, cap. v. p..20. ed, 1620. Basn. ubi supr. 
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Lord 230; the latter comprizing, under the titles‘of the Jerusds 
Jem and Babylonian Talmuds, the great body of their traditionary 
law, wascompiled by Rabbi Asse, Raf, Samuel, &c. and published 
about the year 506 of the vulgar era *. 

With the subject of the Mishna, as relating to the ceremonies 
of the Jews, we have at present little concern; the contents of 
the Gemara, as cited by the author who is at present before 
us, in elucidation of the doctrines of our religion, rather de- 
mand our atteution. Before we can admit them as authority ia 
this respect, it cannot be deemed the effect of misplaced or 
unnecessary zeal, that-we should make some enquiry into 
their origins And even m commencing the scrutiny, — the 
accounts given by the Jews themselves of the origin of their ¢ab- 
bala, or mystic theology, may be dismissed without ceremony, 
While they claim no higher source for their traditionary ceremo- 
nies, than Moses, they refer their mystical divinity to Adam. 
The line of succession, through which this transmitted learnins 
has been perpetuated, is consequently traced from Rabbi Judah 
to Simeon the Just, and thence carried up to Ezra and the Pro- 
phets, and is thus conducted in a direct line, through Joshua to 
Moses+. Their cabbalistic interpretations, which were invented 
Jast, are however assigned an earlier origm. By a few links; the 
golden’ chain by which they have descended from heaven, is 
easily connected with Abraham, and so through Noah to Adam, 
by whom they were immediately received, from the mouth of 
the Creator, in Paradise f. 

It would be to trifle with the good sense of our readers, to 
enter into a formal refutation of an account, which carries in its 
monstrous absurdity, its direct refutation §. ‘Phe only object which 
merits attention, is to account for the origin of this traditionary 
knowledge, which, from whatever source it may be derived, the 
great body of the nation conspire in asserting to be derived from 
their ancestors. ‘The theory devised by M. Basnage |{, to account 
for so extraordinary a peculiarity in the history of this extraor- 
dinary people,. is not altogether destitute of truth, but is wholly 
inadequate to solve this greatest difficulty with which the ques- 
tion is embarrassed. ‘Without entering into the merits of his 
hypothesis, we shall proceed to state in few words, the results 
to which we have been conducted by a careful investigation. 

As far as our enquiries have extended, nothing has‘arjsen te 





* Wotton ubi supr. ch. vil. p. 100. 

+ Maimon. ubi supr. p..56. 

{ Bartolocc. ubi supr. P. I. p. 18, 1. 

§ Wotton, ubisupr. ch. iv. p. 39, sq. 
4 Basn. uti-supreLiy. UE, ca. xvi. xvil.-Tom, V. p. 898. sqqs 
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invalidate the authority of Dr. Allix’s valuable work on the testi- 
mony of the Jewish Church. The fundamental posittons which 
he has laid down *, we think he has demonstrated ; that the doc- 
trine of the Trinity is naturally deducible from the Scriptures of 
the Old Testament, and that it made a like impression upon the 
Jews, before our Lord’s advent. Upon this foundation, the 
superstructure of the cabbala, we conceive, was erected mm the 
school of ‘Tiberias, by those Rabbis, who flourished in the second 
generation, after the destruction of the temple by ‘Titus. ‘The 
professed object of their innovations was to furnish the Law with 
a consistent scheme of mystic interpretation, which should 
wholly supersede the system of spiritual interpretation with which 
it was supplied in the Gospel+. ‘The immediate authors of 
this scheme were R. Akiba t{, who fomented the rebellion of 
Barchocheb, under Hadrian, with his disciples, R. Meir, and 
R. Simeon Ben Jochai §, and the other doctors who constituted 
the school of Tiberias]. In reducing their mystic theology to 
a system, they borrowed largely from pagan sources J ; to which 
they were disposed from hereditary prejudice ; the entire order 
of ‘Traditionists, of which they form a distinguished part, having 
descended from Abtalion and Shamaia, who were proselytes 
from _Gentilisu** ; R. Akiba and R. Meir, who governed 
in succession the school of ‘Tiberias, having been likewise Gen- 
tile converts to Judaism ++. As these Rabbis possessed autho- 
rity to.enforce their doctrines on their hearers, who were pre- 
disposed to receive a system professedly hostile to the Gospel ; 
they obtained them immediate acceptance, under the notion 
that they had been derived from Abraham to his spurious off- 
spring ; for under this notion, we have the high authority of 
S. Ben Jochai for asserting, they were originally adopted by 
those who embodied them a system{{. From R. Meir they 








eee 


* Allix. Judgm. of Jew. Church. ch. ix, p. 115. 

+ This is apparent even from the doctrine of the Sephiroth 
which was opposed to the Trinity. Vid. Basn. uti supr. ch. xiy. 
$9.Tom. V.p. 350. 

+ The entire system of the Cabbala has been taken from the 
book Jetzirah, which is ascribed to R. Akiba: Vid. Barto]. uti 
supr. P, I. p. 15, 1..P. II. p. 29, 1. Morin. Exercitt. in. Pent, 
Samar. cap. vii. p. 172. 

§ Maimon. ubi supr. p. 122. Bartol. 

|} Bartol. uti supr. P. IV. p. 273, 1. P. {II. pp. 29, 304. 

q Vid. supr. n. ft. 

** Maimon. ubi supr. p. 118. Bartol. uti supr. P. III. p. 337, 1. 
P. II. p. 784, 2. 

++ Ibid. ibid. | 

1 Bartol. uti supr. P. IV. p.416, 2 Comp. Basn, Tom. VI. 
Pp. 417.419. 
descended 
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descended to his disciple and successor, R. Judah ‘Hakadosh *, 
who directly transmitted them to his disciples, R. Raf and ‘Sa- 
muuel, by whom they were incorporated in the Babylonian Tal- 
mud +. And from this compilation they have been adopted by 
the great body of Jews, who follow the ‘Talmud with a degree of 
reverence bordering on superstition. 

We have traced the true lineage of the Jewish mystic theo- 
logy, thus minutely, with the view of preventing, by one formal 
protest, the necessity of perpetually objecting to the evidence of 
the Cabalists, when cited in illustration of the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. ‘To the genuine Targums and the Mishna we willingly 
allow their due share of authority. ‘But between these works 
and the spurious ‘Targums and Gemara, we draw the strongest. 
line of distinction ; deeming the latter entitled to a small degree 
of respect on some subjects relating to the ceremonial, but t@ 
pone whatever in those relating to doctrine. Flaving adjusted 
these preliminaries, we shall now procced, without fur rther pre- 
face, to analyze the volume before us, our strongest objection 
to which lies in the view which the author appears to have taken 
of Christianity, through the medium of Rabbinical jearning. 

In Lecture I. the author, after awakening, with considerable 
art, our curiosity in the subject, and after having passed sen- 
tence on the views and merits of antecedent writers: roceeds to 
vindicate the propriety of controversial discussion. vy 
of his own work is then stated, and the personality of the Pa- 
raclete asserted, and briefly, but adequately proved, by authority 
of Scripture. 

Tn Lecture LL. the objections of opponents to the personality 
of the Holy Ghost, more particularly of the modern Unitarians, 
are considered. After some judicious observations on the na- 
ture of literal and figurative diction, it is shewn from the struc- 
ture of language, and the usage of Jews and Greeks, that the 
literal ex pression of the sacred text must be understood in @ 
literal sense. The proois deduced from the properties of a 
personal agent claim from usa degree of unqualified approba- 
tion, which we. cau hardly extend. to those derived from the 
grammanic: al structure of the text. 


“ Our Saviour i in the sentence which I have ehatene for my tent, 
and in the genera! tenour of his other expressions, when speaking 
of the promised Paraclete speaks, it will be found of atm, not of 
IT, of a PERSON, not of a thing or inanimate substance. © I will 


os 
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* Bart. uti supr. P. Jil. p. 663, 1. Basn. uti supr.. Tom, V. 
p- 136. 

+ Bart. uth supr. P. IIE. p. 663, 1. Basn. uti. supr. Fom. V. 
p. 140. 
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send,’ are his words, in the promise which has given occasion to 
these discourses ; *T will send mix unto you,” inde AYTON xp); 
Suac. Kat i929 txeivos, (does our Lord proceed with an accuracy 
of expression, of which the slightest knowledge of Greek is suffi- 
cient to make us sensible ) "BAD wn Extivos iadyEss td xdopor.”  P. 58. 


The remarkable, and it must be confessed, unavoidable failure, 
of apredecessor in the Unitarian controversy, in a like attempt to 
prove the personality of the Logos from the gender of Sros in 
John i. 2. obtros Hv 5 Asyos, would have led us to expect a little 
more caution than seems to have prompted | this display of 
Greek literature upon the force of the word adrov, in a sentence 
where 6 IlagaxAnros dx éAedozra: immediately precedes. From 
the gender of the pronoun adrés we merely deduce that the 
antecedent Tlagaxanlos is masculine; but by the gender of 
thig word being masculine, the personality of the Holy Spirit 
is no more proved, than it is disproved by that of mm being femi- 
nine, and TINEYMA neuter. ‘The distinction marked by a diffe- 
rence im gender is, we believe, properly that of sex; but we 
are at present engaged in ascertaining the personality, not the 
sex of the Puraclete. And in this undertaking we are not 
likely to be assisted by grammatical refinements, howevee 4 inge- 
mous, as those who used the languages from which our dedutc- 
tions are formed, have disclaimed all such subtleties, by de- 
termining that the synonyms of PERSON (}}, PERSONA, 
nPOS@TION) should be masculine, feminine, or veuter, with a 
view merely to the termination of the word. 

After the testimony of the ancient fathers is vindicated from 
objections, and that of Lactantius and Maimonides par gw 
considered, as it affects the personality of the Holy Ghost; 
the evidence of the primitive Charch on the subject of the doc- 
trine under discussion, is produced in detail. ‘The testimony of 
Justia Martyr and. Tertullian, as wrested by the Unitarians in 
support of their opinion, is then estimated, and shewn to deliver 
nothing at variance with the general tenour of tradition, and the 
comnion suffrage of the Chureb- 

On the method in which our author disposes of the testimony 
of Tertullian, we have only to remark, that it agrees in the main 
with that which had been previously made public by ourselves ; 
we mention this circumstance by which we confess ourselves to 
be flattered, as we consider the coincideuce no small confirma- 
tion of the truth of what-we have advanced*. But while we 
acknowledge, that the insufficiency of Thirlby and Waterland’s 
method of solving the difficulty which arises from Justin Mar- 
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* Brit. Crit. Vol, LV. p. 507. New Series, 
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‘tyr’s evidence, is clearly shewn by our author; we cannot so 
far divest ourselves of partiality to an old favourite, a8 not to 
feel some-regret that he should have departed, ‘however slightly, 
in his observations upon that primitive father, froin ‘the authority 
ofthe incomparable Bishop Bull. “ Without objecting at ‘pre- 
sent to Mr. Heber’s translation of the passage of Justin, we 
must for ourselves protest against the consequence which his 
exposition involves; that the Syrian martyr, unsolicited by the 
occasion, would have professed his disposition to run counter to 
the Common sentence of the Church. If the ingenious writer 
before us review the context of Justin, we are convinced he 
will not need a reference to the exposition of Bishop Bull, or 
apy exertion of bis natural sagacity, to perceive, that his insi- 
nuation 1s not supported by his author's text. The “ human 
doctrines” which Justin Martyr, under the common term “ we 
are commanded” represents the great body of Christians, ‘and 
himself as disclaiming, in order to follow the doctrine of 
« Christ and the Prophets,” were merely those notions which 
the Ebionites held in common wih his opponent Trypho, 
relative to the person of Christ. Such is the decision of ‘that 
admuable person to whom we have already ‘referred, from 
whose sentence we have seldom found it safe to depart.* 

In Lectare IL]. the author replies to the objections urged 

against ‘Triniiarianism, as a doctrme supposed to have’ emanated 
from the Platonic school, and thence solidly and philosophically 
refutes the objections urged agamst the personality of the Holy 
Spirit,.on the Unitarian and Sabelltan hypothesis. On the for 
mer subject we stand committed, having disputed that the ‘si- 
milarity asserted to exist between the Platonie opinions and Ca- 
tholic faith had any foundation im ‘reality; and having under- 
taken-to prove, that the converts of the Church were so far 
from following the disciples of the Academy, that they lived in 
-irreconcilable enmity among themselves 2 “While our author, 
admitting the sxnilarity, proceeds merely to reduce it to a Case 
-of the ‘* highest improbability,” that the Christians” should 
-haye been borrowers} as they ever regarded the Apostles 4s the 
founders of thei faith, and have acknowledged no interruption 
in the. ecclesiastical tradition, *‘ no subsequent loss and revival 
of the Apostolic tenets.” peepee ee sete 


In proceeding to defend the position which ‘we have ‘alréady ta: B 
_ken wp, we shali not reply to the authority of Cudworth; to whom 
_ourauthor appeals in defence of his opinions } until the objections F 
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of Basnage have received a sufficient reply *. But since the time 
that we discovered it was our misfortune to be so wholly at 
yvariati¢e with a person labouring like our author for the attain. 
ment of one common end with ourselves; we made it our busi- 
ness to procure the Abbé Baltus’ volume in’ vindication of the 
Christian fathers from the charge of Platonism. Though our 
first introduction to that work by Dr. Ridley led us to expect 
an adverse evidence in the guthor; on referring the difference 
between us to his umpirage; with no ordinary degree of erati- 
fication did we behold; that had it been invented to answer our 
purpose, it could not have been more favourable to our cause. 
In the principles on which his defence is conducted not less than 
the conclusion which he,establishes, though it was approached by 
a different route, and reached under different guides, we found a 
perfect identity between the author and ourselves... He sets out 
with distinguishing between the Catechetical and Philosophic 
schools of Alexandria, and having shewn by an induction of 
authorities, that the Christian fathers were not brought up in 
Platonism, and that it did not prevail in the Church; he then 
proves by a variety of learned illustration, that they not only 
rejected that philosophy altogether, but combated it in its prin- 
ciples; and finally, exposes and refutes the pretext on which 
the calumny is urged. In the view which he has taken of the 
characters. of Atnmonius ‘and Origen, he has indeed placed 
them in a more favourable light, than that in which they ap- 
peared to ourselves. But we see no reason in what he has 
written to retract what we have advanced on that subject. . The 
doubts which he has expressed, whether there were not two 
persons of the name of Aumonius, are easily resolved, by con- 
sidering that the principles of that learned philosopher were of 
an equivocal character, and by distinguishing between two per- 
sons of the name of Origen, who frequented his school, and 
whom we conceive the learned author has erroneously considered 
the same. But with respect to the charge of Platonism urged 
against the great Adamantius, we must still continue to think 
that it is not to be set aside. It is certain that Origen frequented 
the school of Ammonius, in which a comprehensive scheme of 
philosophy, embracing Christianity not less than Platonism was 
inculcated under that liberal philosopher; and, independent o 
the -general tenour of his works, Origen has himself virtually 
admitted the charge, by tracing to Plato the Trinitarian doc- 
trine +, which the primitive Christians are supposed to have im- 
bibed in the philosophic school. 





“* Basnage Hist. des Juifs, Liv. IV. ch, iv. s.6. Tom, VIL p. 
53. sqq. | 
+ Orig, contra Cels, Lib. VI. p. 308. ed. Spenc. 
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But on the main point which we ere engaged in’ defendifizy 
we have no difference with the learned author ;\ and on this port 
we'shall venture to.oppose his authority to that of, Mr,Heber.*, 
who asserts that itus perhaps avulgar -error.to .sappose, ‘that 
the Platonists ever did: ascribe «to any thing. evil or; material 
either the name or characteristics of Deity.” - If we have inad, 
vertently adopted this vulgar errour; it must be “confessed we 
have adopted it with associates éfno vulgar name. Not to 
Insist on the evidence of Proclus, quuted by M. Baltus fwhieh wilt 
not be easily set aside; such appears to have been the’ opintow 
of Cicero, and jf we may follow his authority, such the opition 
of Plato himself; “ Idem [Plato] et in Timeo, et in Legibus; 
et mundum Deumesse, et calum et astra et terram, et amimos, 
et cos quos majorum institutis accepimus +.’ If we at all under. 
stand this passage, it not only proves that Plato ‘ ascribed the 
mame of deity’ to matter, but that he accounted every thing 
material to be God. And we here pledge ourselves to prove, by 
documents adduced from the Chinese, Sanscrit, Persee, and 
Arabic, that this representation alone accords with, the true state 
of that aricient philosophy which prevailed from Peking to 
Alexandria, ‘and which it 1s notorious was derived: to. Plato from 
an. oriental source. . 0 
_ On this subject however, as mere matter of speculation, on 
which highly respectable authority may be quoted on either side; 
we will not very pertinaciously press our opinion. ‘In the sub. 
joined observation on the infallible Rule of our opinions, the au- 
thor ‘appears to us to carry his attachment to Platonism toa 
length whieh “has: been rarely exceeded by Origen; and from 
which'we must withhold our acquiescence, as it affects no mat- 
ter of speculative opinion, but the fundamental doctrines of 
our’ faith. In reference to 1 Cor, 1. 11... Who of men 
knioweth the things of @ man, save the spirit of a man which is tp 


’ 





i A Fla oth ae . . 4 
* Baltus Déf. des SS Peres accus. de Platonisme, Liv. IV. eh. 
xviil. p. 577. ed. Par. 1711. “ Proclus‘dans ses Commentaires stir 
le Timée, rapport toutes ces explications differentesdes Platomiciens 
qui Pavorent precédé, et il ne sera pas inutile de donner icy un petit 
ubregé de ce qu’il dit sur ce sujet. Par-la on sera convaincu de da 
demerité extravagante de ceux qui nous objectent /a confirmité. de 
ces imaginations Platoniciennes avec la maniere dont tes SS. Peres 

ont parle du Mystere de la Trinit¢,” &c. oid Boats 9 
+ Cicér.de Nat. Deor, Lib. I, cap. xii. p. 200, 21. ed. Lamb. We 
ascribé this sentiment to Cicero without hesitation,. which be puts 
in the moufh of Velleius; as it is contained in a historical induc- 
tion, and is fully approved by Cotta, who sustains the part of the 
‘Academic in thé Dratogue;-conf. -ibid-cap, xxxiiL, p, 208, 30, Vid, 
Plat. Tim. pp. 528. c. $30. sqq. Leg, Lib. VII. p. 640. g. Lib. X. 
Pp: 670. b. ed. Lugd. E g 
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him?, Even, so. the things of God knoweth no ng save. the 
wees Bo ET WW eth D retest 
Dparit ot God: it ts observed — | 


- “ Ourantagonists have evidently misconceived or forgottemthe 
peculiat opinions which those whom St. Paul; addressed, and not 
impossibly}; |St./Paul himself entertained as to the compound nature 
of man. Those ‘opinions were taken from, or, at least, accorded 
with the doctrines of that antient philosophy which. distinguished, 
the rutionab soul, not from the body only, but from those animal 
affections t@ which the body.is heir ; and which, under the names of 
the heart.and will, they described as a secondary or mortal soud. 
This is. the ‘;natural man’ whom St. Paul so often exhorts our 
spiritual nature to bind, to macerate, to crucify ; this the organic 
intellect, which beasts no less than man, enjoy ; the * anima’ of the 
Latins as distinguished from the * animus,’ whose holozoic facul- 
ties were bounded within the limits of self preservation: i de not 
mean, (God forbid that T should advance so wild ® proposition !) 
that this comparison [between the sou! of men or beasts, and the 
Spirit in God] carried to its length, would apply to the divine ex- 
istence; but as, in man, the spirit and the will were regarded as 
distinct persons, and as, nevertheless, the spirit of man is instanced 
as understanding every other constituent part of the being to 
which it belongs; so the spirit of God, which. guided and go- 
verned his Church in the way of truth, and which bare witness 
by signs and wonders to the truth of the apostolic doctrine, was a 
competent. witness to the will and affections not of himself alone, 
bat.of the whole eternal Trinity.” P. 178. et seq. 


It is difficult in pronouncing on this iliustration of the Trinity to 
determine whether the comment on Si. Paul is more wutortu- 
nate in its application, or in the choice of Jerome and Plato, as 
authority, by which it is supported in the notes. In order to 
render this argument effective against the Unitarians, upon whom 
it is pressed, there should be really two souls in man; for if 
“ the waturul soul” be merely the “ animal affectuons” personi- 
fied, the argument changes sides, and directly supports the dac- 
trine which it is intended to put down: ‘The persoutticd affections 
in man, and the.personitied attributes of Godin this view become 
similar cases; and the furmer being really no person, but a perso- 
nification, the analogy, established by the apustie, subverts the no- 
tion of the personality of the Holy Spirit, as a subsistence existing 
‘in God. But this is not the whole; for while the exposition 1s 
thus favourable to the cause of the “ Unitarian antagonist,” as 
‘we might naturally suppose, it is only deducible by an Unitarian 
mode of interpretation from the Apostle’s text. St, Paul uni- 
formly opposes the soul to the body, the spirit to the flesh *; it 

! can 





* Rom. viii. J. 9y 10, 11. 1 Cor. vii. 34. 2 Cor. vii. 1. : = 
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cm be onty siéh a mode of interpreting Scriptare as’ distin® 
guishes the school of Dr. Priestley, the perversion of its natural 
sense, whicl caf find in the term flesh and body a second’ spirit 
orsoul. Tbe Apostle therefore really affords no support* to an 
exposition which now restson the-authority of Plato and Jerome, 
To any benefit to be derived fram the former, Mr. Heber is 
fully entitled; but with respect to; the latter, we.are forced by 
him to observe, what a more hitimete. acquaintance with: the 
writings of that learned father, would have taught him, that 
when Jerome provoked Rutlinus to recriminate, be was coms 
pelled te confess’ to more error adopted from Plato through 
Origen, on this very doctrine of the soul, than he was ever able 
in his declining years, to palliate or defend +. 
The “ natural man,” which the Apostie exhorts us to put off 





~~ 


v° 17, 18,19, &c. Col. ii. 5. We know but of two passages which 
at all seem to look another way: 1 Cor. xv. 45. 1 Thess. v. 23, 
The former is expressly @ quotation of Gen. ii. 17, and is disposed 
of in the next note. In the latter passage, 1 wvedye, 9 4 Yoxr, x 
+o gaya, is easily understood by the assistance of the following 
comment of the most learned of the Jewish doctors: Maimon, 
Port. Mosis Pref. in Pirke’ Avoth. cap. viii. p. 255. ed. 1665— 


S43 Kad! jas) and O) Non permittit lingua Hebraica diceré 


chei adonai {1} stent dicunt chet naphesheca [wb 1) per vitam 
aQrme tuc,”? &e. Vid. Prov. if. 22. sweyd myn yiny 

* Although tle terms wo: and ux» are used with considerable 
jatitude of meaning in the Hebrew and Septuagint, comp. Gen. i. 
20, 21, ii. 27, we thence deduce a conclusion very different from 
those whe. infer that this laxity of phrase countenances the notion 
of animal souls. Claiming the liberty of deferring to speak our 
sentiments on this subjeet toa future occasion, we beg to refer the 
reader to Gen. ix. 4. 6. for the duthority on which our opinion is 
founded, and which we venture to propose as the hest test for as- 
certaining the opimion of St. Paul. The Jewish legislator, wha 
does not merely speak in his own person, but declares the sentence 
of Omniscience, ‘places the wp3 or soul of animals “ in the blood,” 
vi. 4; while he expressly declares, in the context, that man is made 
“* in the image of God,” vi. 6. We insist on this marked distine- 
tion of the inspired writer at present, as we have lately perceived 
an attempt, the learning of which is inversely as its wickedness, to 
support the doctrine of materialism on this passage of the Old Tes- 
tament. 

+ S. Hier. adv. Vigilant. Ep. Ixxv. Tom. I. p. 301. “ Origenes 
heretics. quid ad me, guz alum in plerisque hareticum non neso? 
Erravit de resurrectione corporis, erravit de animarum statu,” &c. 
—s Apol, adv, Ruffin, Lib. IE. cap. iii. p. 254. ¢. cap. x. p. 
259. f. | ’ 
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and mortify, is. the on ADAM, Of the Hebrew diterally ren- 
dered by avIgwmos-of the Greek *; no way ¥YxH Or ANIMA de- 
duced by Platonic or Rabbinical visionaries jrom.the spheres +; 

; but 





* Vid. 1 Cor. xv. 45. 49, 50. 53. 

+ We have already stated the Scripture doctrine from Moses 
and St. Paul. The Jewish Rabbins seem to have formed no other 
opinion than that the seat of the animal passions was the flesh ; 
Plantavit. Florileg. Rabbinic. n. 1988. p. 297. ed Lodov. 1645. 
yy pas wat wn. « Docuerunt Rabbini nostri (seu heec est ipso- 
rum doctrina, &e.) Cor intelligit, renes consulunt—hepar irascitur 
—splen ridet,”’. &c. The most philosophical writers of the Chris- 
tians, as well as the Jews, agree in the same sentiment; Vid. 
Lactant. Div. Instit. Lib. VI. cap xiv. p. 323. ed. Cant. 1685. 
Maimon. Preef. in More Nevoch. p. [ix] ed. Buxtorf? 1629: The 
Cabbalistic doctors, who followed other authorities besides those 
furnished by Scripture, were indeed of a different opinion; Vid. 
Zohar,, sect. Vajig. f. 113. 2. ed. Amst. R. Mos. Korduer. 
‘Tract. de Anim. cap. i. p. 104. sqq. ap. Knorr. Kabbal. Denud. 
ed. 1677. But the more learned and prudent of the Jewish ex- 
positors deemed it necessary to explain away their wild imagina- 
tions respecting the existence of three souls; Maim. Preef. in Pirke 
Avoth cap,.i- ps 183, SUS yay add us ehs' “ Scias animam ho- 
minis unam esse-animam, Cujus actus plures sunt et diversi, quorum 
reliqui anime. etiam appellantur, adeo ut videatur [nonnullis} 
plures, esse homini animas,” &c.. And as this doctrine seems to 
be not less plainly inculcated by Revelation than dictated by com- 
nlon sense, it appears to be as consistent with Philosophy as Scrip- 
ture, It,is, only when men fail in the discovery of physical causes, 
that they are obliged to have recourse to preternatural to solve the 
phenomena of nature. When Paracelsus, te whom -we owe the 
use of minerals in medicine, was unabie to account for their effects 
on natural: principles, he thus had recourse to the superstitions of 
the,Swiss and) Hungarian miners; and reduced the machinery of 
the Sylphs, Gnomes, Nymphs.and Salamanders to a system, whieh 
Mr. Pope found in le Comte de Gabalis, a French novel, and has 
given ‘ a local habitation, and a name. Vids Theophr. vhilos, 
Sag. Lib. I. Op. Vol. II. ed. Gen. 1658. Et Lib. Philosoph. de 
Nymph. Sylph, Pygm. et Salam. But the greatest physiologist 
and pathologist that the worid probably ever saw, the celebrated 
J. Hunter, has admirably expiained tne Animat Glconomy, with- 
out any similar recourse to preternatural causes, or aninval seals, 
We remember that he somewhere speaks, and we think unp'tiloso- 
phically, of an instinct by which some girls are prompted to the 
use of unripe fruits, and others to the use of ehalk, &c to correct 
the contrary qualities of sweetness or acidity in then cigesive 
powers. If we may presume to offer an opinion, after the decision 
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“but our fleshly nature, with its mberent: propensity to: evil, ide- 
‘rived from our first progenitor, Adam, by natural descent... If 
‘there be auy connexion between this doctrige. of: original sin, 
and the passage of st. Paul, which is before us, 1 Cor. iis 11, 

“we must confess that the association en which it depends is so 
subtle or remote as to escape our gross organs, who neither 
claim the Platonic perception or soul. 

To us it appears to be a clear case, that the Apostle’s sub- 
ject in this passage, is no dissertation upon the mystery of. the 
DLrinity, or the doctrine of secondary souls, but the kuowledge 
of divi.e and human ¢/ings. And in order to'shut out all com- 
parison between the divine essence and human nature, which 
admit not of assimilation, he studiously avoids speaking of the 
Spirit which is w God, while he expressly speaks of ‘ the Spi- 
rit which is in man,” directly representing the former, in the 
next verse, as “ the Spirit which we have received from God.” 
The Jews and’ Gentiles whom he is employed in convincing, 
having rejected the knowledge ef divine things, from that super: 
cilious attachment to their earthly “ wisdom,” which led them 
to discover nothing but “ foolishness” in the “ wisdom of God,” 
as evinced in the “ preaching of the cross;” the Apostle 
merely proceeds to instruct them, that “ the wisdom” of the 
heavenly doctrine must be “ spiritually discerned.” His_illus- 
tration in the passage before us merely goes to prove, that it was 
as unreasonable to suppose the human wisdom” to which» they 
pretended could be attained without that thinking principle which 
“is in mau,” as that the divine doctrine which he inculcated 
could be discerned, without that illuminating spirit which is only 
yeveived from God.” . Such is the plain meaning of the 
Apostle, which he has not left to be extracted from the recon- 
dite doctrine of his opponents, but has stamped in legible cha- 

racters, in thé internal evidence of his text. We of course 

Jeave Mr. Heber to mode) his own creed according to his;own 
philosophical notions; we ouly protest against his imposing 





of one, whose natural penetration was as deep as his professional 
experience ‘extensive; we might trace this effect to a cause purely 

natural, by taking our solution from that part of the animal céco- 
nomy in which digestion commences. On making ailowance for 
the different structure of the glands which secrete the saliva;> it is 
easy to appre shend that they must be sensible to different impres- 
sions of pain and pleasure from the different extremes of sweetness 
and acidity operating physically upon them; and that a preference 
is thus naturally given to those juices which ies od pleyeically to re- 
store the organ to its proper tone or function, See Obs. en Anim. 
(icon. Lond. 1786. : 
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‘what creed ‘upon: ourselves, by claiming for? it ae apontalical 
authority, from which we know no ‘appeal. 


in Levture-LV. our author, obviously: renouneing the autlion- 
ticity of the celebrated text of the heavenly witnesses, proceeds 
in the first place, to justify the Doctrine of Grace; as far asthe 
personality of the Holy Spirit, and the existence of the Triane 
Godhead are affected by the objection—that it is rather implied 
than asserted mv Scripture, rather deducible from the general 
tenor of Revelation, than itself expressly revealed. His argu- 
ments, which cannot be denied their weight, appear to. us 
to have more efficacy in establishing the authenticity of the do- 
cument, than in proving the truth:-of the doctrine, which. is 
derived by implication from the text: for these very different 
cases are not sufficiently distinguished in his remark. 


‘¢ There. is always a greater chance when such positive asser- 
tions are produced, that the text may have suffered by indiscreet.or 
fraudulent zeal; and the more expressly and closely any passage 
corresponds with the faith or wishes of a particular sect, 80 much 
the greater reason will there be to apprehend, that those whe 
anxiously desire to convince others, have not been always content 
with the proofs by which they have been convinced themselves. 
But when.a proposition is presented incidentally to our notiée ; 
when it is elicited by recorded facts, or from assertions so circum- 
stanced as to be a necessary part of tlre treatise or history in which 
they occur; when it follows as a necessary corollary from argu- 
meuts of which the immediate reference is to another subject, 
there is no longer room to apprehend the collusion of partizans, or 
the wilful. inaccuracy of transcribers, and the proof :has: the same 
advantage over the strongest positive assertions, as that which is 
ascribed by lawyers to circumstantial over direct, but unsupported 

evidence.” P. 226. et seq. 


- These preliminaries being adjusted, Mr. Heber proveets, 
after having determined the personality of the promised Com- 
forter, and ‘incidentally proved his divinity, to ascertam © Who 
were the objects of that promised appearance, which is re- 
solved by him into the question of bis permanent abode upon 
earth. This poiat being briefly, but adequately decided, he 
proceeds on an enquiry not irrelevant to the general subject, to 
asceriain the part which the eternal Spirit sustained ‘* in the 
Patriarchal and Mosaic dispensations.” This investigation 
which he pursues to a length im which we are rather content to 
follow lim at an humble distauce, than disposed to press upon 
his rear, we are concerned in stating he commences by rejecting 
the authority on which our opinion is formed. 


ee And with all due deference to the learning. and piety of those 
whe 
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who have attempted to demonstrate the mystery ‘of, the’ Trinity 
from the plural number of the word ¢ Elabim,’.ang fromthe appas 
rition of those glorious beings who visited Abraham beneath the 
oak of Mamre, i is wiser and better to. place no reliance in argue 
ment, on circumstances at best of a doubtful character; and 


which, whether true or false, have been found by experience jess , 


likely to conciliate those who are in error, and to give occasion to 
indecent raillery, and to the grossest imputations against that truth 
which we by such means endeavour to defend.” P. 933. In the 
correspondent note to this passage it is observed; ‘ the plurality of 
moos does probably imply the plurality of persons in ‘the’ God+" 
head; but it mray also be an eastern expression of reverence. -' So 
Gen, xln. 30. Joseph is called by his brethren prtni cone wen 
* Ubi inquit Fagius ad loc. pluralis numeri constructivi est, et 
juxta grammaticam sonat.Donnai’” P. 276, - st 

If these be the grounds on which our proof is subverted, it 
requires no extraordinary exertion of ingentity to set those 
objections aside. A converted Jew, whose authority will not, 
we trust, be lightly estimated, when weighed in the scale against 
Fagius and Drusivs, has not only controverted this objection, 
but has sapped the foundation on which it rests. He not only 
protests altogether against the supposition, that any human titles 
can be expressive of reverence, when applied to the Supreme 
Gop; but explicitly. denies, and we think has established his 
position from Dan. iv. Ezr. 1. 2, &c. that the plural form was 
expressive of reverence in the regal idiom of the East *. But 
let us grant that he has failed in the establishment of either or 
both of these positions, the objection still falls infinitely short of 
its mark. The mystery of the Trimity (we beg leave to express 
ourselves with that fulness and accuracy which become the oc- 
casion) is not “ proved by the plural number of Elohem,” but 
by the plural nominative, joined with a singular verb. Of this 
extraordinary form of expression, which is adopted above thirty 
times in the opening of a book, which has for its most promi- 
nent object to assert the unity of God, the regal idiom furnishes 
us with no instance. Of consequence, whatever instances are 
produced from that form of expression, are really produced out 
of place. 

We beg leave, however, to call the justice of Fagius’s dictum 
ip question, that 7 in this passage of Genesis 1s plural’; as 
we beg to deny that in any part of the Old Testament it is ap- 
plied im the plural to any person but the Divine. This position, 
did our limits permit, we trust we could establish, from an in- 
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* Meyer, De Ver. Imman. Gener. P, II. cap. xix. pp. 273— 
275. 8qq. * | 
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duction founded on an examination of every passage of Scrips 


ture in which the word is found. It will be sufficient at present 
to lay the result of a painful investigation before the reader. 
The word 9278, in nine places out of ten in which it occurs, 18 
perfectly analogous to Motedie néiur in the French ; the final * 
being no mark of the plural but the pronominal affix my. In 
this sense 278% is expressed in the Greek and Latin translation 
of the Hebrew, by Kou us, Domine mi, and in the English 
Version by my Lord* ; and has.accerdingly opposed to it, m 
Hebrew mm or 758 mm, as ithas in English, the Lorp, or 
the Lory Gopt. This distinction will enable us to perceive the 
full force of the expression before us, yuk IS we. ‘The 
final * is retained in this place, not to mark reverence to Joseph, 
by the plural; but to limit, by the pronoun, the acknowledg- 
ment of his cuthority to the person who spoke; the indefinite 
form 778m PR, and still more in the plural 778M. 77K, taken in 
the indefinite sense of * the Lord of the earth,” conveying a 
blasphemous sense, if possible, more abhorrent fram Jewish 
ears than our own. Whether therefore we consider the general 
principle derived from the regal idiom on which the objection is 
founded ; or the particular instance deduced from Genesis, in. 


which it js illustrated; we must claim the liberty of stating, that. 


there is vet need of proof more conclusive, before we can acs 
knowledge ourselves convinced. Fale 
To any other objection which affects the argument, we 
are not. much concerned in offermg an answer; for on collating 
our author with himself (pp. 262. 271.) his objections deduced, 
from the invisibility of the Deity (p..276) will need no reply. 
We cannot be easily deterred from advancing this argument by 
any fear of the contempt or levity which it may provoke ; as what 


species of argument 1s sacred frém this mode of retort? But,. 


in truth, the tender apprehension which is expressed for its fate, 


seems to,be prematurely indulged; as we have learned from that, 


best instructor, experience, that there is no wgument which hag 
equal weight on the Jews; in prevailing on whom it discharges 
its natural office, and againgt whom it is only likely to be em- 
ployed. The prominent place which it takes m the ablest 
works, written by converts from Judaism, in defence of our 
faith, will abundantly speak their sense of its value. In the 
works of Galatin, Rittangel, Meyer and Xeres, it is accord- 
wngly assigned this weight and importance. Nor is 1t. possible 
Jong to consult the Bibliotheca of Bartolocci without acquiring 


@uemeeses 





* Vid. Gen. xxiv. 14. 38. 27. 35. 36. 37, 39. 42. 44. 48. 49. 
54. 55. 63. ™ 
+ Vid. Gen. ibid, 12. 35.42. 48. 
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just grounds for concluding, that there is no other species of 
argument to which Christianity i is more idebted for converts 
from Judaisin, than that which we-are now taught to thiak,, it 
would be wisdom to abandon. 

The connexion of the tirst and eighteenth Chapters of Genesis, 
with the mystery of the Trinity, 1s “sufficiently acknowledyed by 
our Churcii in the provisivn which she. has miade, that these 
Chapters, from whence the doctrine of the ‘Trinity is, deduced, 
shall forin the first Lessons on that Sunday, which is, called after 
that sacred name. The valuable work of Dr. Allix, in which 
the proof of tbat doctrine is adduced at length, bas now attained, 
by generally suffrage, the authority of a standard, book; and.if 
the opmion ef the great body of divines may be taken from the 
sentence of an individual, it is entitled to the rank in which the 
experience of more than a century has placed it, by the anqua- 
lified approbation of Bishop Bull. The professed object ‘of 
this work, which speaks thus adequately the sentence of the 
Established Church, is to prove, that the mystery which it illus. 
trates by that species of proof which we are engaged im.defend- 
ing was the standing doctrine of the Jewish Church. Having 

ursued ‘our induction thus far, we shall now leave it with Mr. 
Heber to-determine whether to use his own offensive language, 
$t would not have been “ wiser and better” to have left this proof 
‘where he found it; than to have undertaken its subversion. on a 
very superficial investigation, to speak of his animadversious in 
the softest language. 

While the proofs of ‘the Trinity, deduced from the Elohem 
aud Spirit who presided at the Creation, and the three glorious 
persons who announced to Abraham that birth which prctigured 
the Iticartiation, are abandoned ; we are presented with a proof, 
of the imterp sition of two af the ‘Triune P ersons, uuder the 
old dispensation, founded on the vision of Daniel; in which the 
angel Michael is identified with the eternal Logos, and the angel 


Gabriel with the Holy Ghost. This hypothesis, which the au. ‘| 


thor expressly refers to Coccejus, is supported by him on the,fol- 
lowing grounds; (1) the clearest evidence of Rabbinical tradi- 
tion ; ©) a collation of Scripture ‘with Scripture ; and (3)"the 
appropriate names, which are ascribed to those beings in’ ‘the 
juspired word. 

Tu venturing to offer our opinion on this argument, which the 
author merely. proposes as a specilacion in theology, we cannot 
butremark that the proof which he adyances is shaken, if not sub- 
verted, by the tenuuciation of that which we lave just laboured 
to defend. The same authority of Rabbinical tradition, which 
“discovers, iv Michael and Gabriel,. the Sewish Mediator and 
Eholy Ghost, likewise identihes those. mipasterivg spirits, with 
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two of the angelical personages, who gave Abraham promise of 
the expeotéd’seed*. If; Mr. Heber denies that they personify the 
‘[rinity4n the one place,» he-caniot in justice withhold his.con- 
sent, that we should deny, they are meant in the.other., But 
we meet his argument on different grounds. Arg Pp 
If the Ruddinical authority, on wiich it 4s obvious his proof 
depends, and by which, it is: apparent, it was first. suggested, 
rest-on any other grounds than that cabbala, by which two per- 
‘soits may be considered the-same, 1 their names are convertible 
by af anagram, or consist of detéers having the same,nuwerjcal 
force, we should feel obliged: by seeing it:pointed out, For as 
far as we are at present initiated in that occult science, this is 
literally the case in the strongest of the two instagces which he 
adduces in support of his hypothesis. In that part of, his-exem- 
plification, which identities Michael and the Mediator. of the 
Covenant, these personages are, we believe, taken as-one,, be- 
cause, by a travsposition of the letters, 829 in one passage, be- 
comes ‘585m in another; and Metatron is identified with Gad, 
because 314 forms the sum of the letters; numerically consi- 
dered, in the words 110bN and "w+. And if the first.argument 
now fails, as fail it must, in resting of so insecare a foundation, 
we conceive, it must involve in its fall, that which is in the last 
place deduced from the signification of the names Michael.aud 
Gabriel. Not to object at present to Mr. Heber’s.interpretation 
of those names in which we are far from acquiescing, we cannot 
believe he will place much dependence on an argument which 
establishes nothing, or equally proves, that Isaiah and Malachi, 
to corifine ourselves to the first and last of the Prophets, were 
beings of a high and preternatural order. 37 
‘The argument which identifies the angels Michael and Ga- 
briel, with the Son and Holy Ghost, if it uow,stand must stand 
on the Scripture authority. But from the collation of Dan. xii. 
1. With Rev. xii. 7. we profess ourselves unable to deduce.any 
conclusion in favour of the divinity of “ Michael, the. Arch- 
angel,” ‘unless by au assumption of the point in dispute. 1 Thes. 
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Meyer. u'yi supr. P. I. p. 45. 
+ Morin. Exercitt. in Pent. Samar. IT. cap. vil, § 6. p. 164, 
ed.Par, §‘ lsraelitico populo dicitur Exodi xxiii. vers. 23. pra. 
cedet te bn angelu. meus. Colliguut S. Michaelem populi custo- 
dem fuisse ex literarum permutatione, qua 52'D Michael consurgit. 
Mosen Bar Nachman istiys interpretationis autorem ¢itat Reuch- 
linus. Verum exponit ille Angelum eum wun, eo quod dicitur 
imtextu nomen Dei esse in eo.—Nomen autum Dei in illo-di¢itur, 
@e quod Myra gematrice “w S2adda?, nomini Der aequivalet y OX 
utroque enim 314 conficjuntur, ut notat Elias Levita in Thisbi,’”’: 
1Y. 
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iv. 16 is, we believe, neutralised by Matt. xxv. $1: and Dan.-xi; , 


1. x. 20. by Matt. iv. 10. Luke xxii. 43. As to, the last quota- 
tion which is adduced in support of our author’s hypothesis, 
from Jude 9, we are clearly of opinion, of whatever value our 
opinion be deemed, that by this text, collated with 2 Pet. ii. 11, 
the whole theory is fundamentally overthrown. For the declare. 
tion of both apostles, with respect to the angel Michael, is incon- 
sistent with any nétion we can form of the Suiprenie Bemg. And 
this part of the hypothesis failing, that on which the divinity of the 
angel Gabriel is supported seenis to lapse to the ground. While 
Dan. vill. 13, is unfitted, by its obscurity, for proving” any 
thing relative to the rank and person of the speaker : ibid, x. 13, 
really detracts more from the dignity of the same person, than it 
adds to it, by representing him as not merely opposed by the 
Prince of Persia, but as receiving help from the Archangel 
Michael, whose divinity is presupposed in the notion of his 
granting assistance, while it is a point which we have already 
seen, still remaims to be proved. And so far do we conceive 
the hypothesis from deriving support from the account of the 
‘ aanunciation, that a distinction appears to be established in the 
words of the salutation, Luke 1. 26. 55, between “ the angel 
Gabriel” and “ the Holy Ghost,” which we are unable to recon- 
cile with the theory on which they are considered the same. 
The judicious observations of our author on the-necessity of 
understanding plain language in its literal sense, (p. 87) and on 
the imprudence of deciding too rashly upon the miraculous ‘dis- 
peusations of Providence, of which our knowledge must fee ne- 
cessarily confmed,* (p. 509) render any reply to ‘his further ob- 
jections to the office and functions of the angelical hierarch 
wholly supertiauus. “Vhough we.do not pledge ourselves to sup- 
portthe Septuagint in its reading of Deut. xxxil. 8. we see no- 
thing in the Scripture account of the eeconomy of those ministering 
spirits, which we do not conceive ourselves fully adequate, to de- 
fend. But the undertaking would lead us far beyond our limits 
which are already transgressed; .we. shall therefore, for the pre- 
sent, take our leave of the author with expressions of sorrow that 
he should have carried his scepticism.on this subject so far ~as 
be has left us cause to regret. It will be sufficient, we are 
sensible, to remind bim of the declaration of conformity to the 
Liturgy, which he has subscribed ; im which there is a festival set 
apart to Saint Michael and all angels, with an‘appropriate service 
for the day. As he will doubtless follow the dictates of his own 
conscience in celebrating, or omitting, this service when the Ru- 
brie-€njoms it to be performed; he will of course acquit us of 
useless or presumptuous zeal, in having so far discharged ours, as 
mR . 2 } to 
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to provide against the chaace of his readers taking that unjust 


offence at this part of the public service, which the speciousness 
of his observations, and the influence of his name, are but too 
well calculaied to excite. - 


= 





Art: X. A Sermon, preached at St. Mary's, Reading, on 
Thursday,, May 9, 1816, at the Archdeacon’s Visitution. 
By the Rev. John Bushnell, B.A. of Pembroke College, 
Oxford, Sc. Svo. pp. 24. Reading. 1816, 


THIS is a sound and an orthodox Discourse, and must un- 
doubtedly have made a considerable impression upon its audience, 
The more Sermons of this nature that are both preached aud 
printed, at the present time, the better, The author has clearly 
shewn that the middle course, which the Church of England has 
steered, avoiding on the one side, the foaming white of fana- 
ticism, and on the other, the bleak rocks of socinianism, is the 
course which Scripture in the plainest manner both dictates and 
enforces. Let the following be a specimen of Mr. Bushnell’s 
style and manner. 


« The conversation between our Saviour and Nicodemus * on 
the New Birth, furnishes us with a positive proof, that the emotions 
of the Holy Spirit are imperceptible, and not to be distinguished 
from the workings of our own minds. The general tenor of Scrip- 
ture, instead of teaching us te expecta sudden transition from a 
carnal to a spiritual state, leads us to believe that a sinner’s con- 
version is at all timés gradual and progressive t+. Again, if Divine 
Grace were irresistible, many of the precepts of the Gospel would 
be chargeable with inconsistency. The terms to ‘ fight,’ ¢ strive,’ 
‘labour,’ and ‘ run },” occurring perpetually in the exhortations of 
the Sacred Writers, would be utterly inapplicable to the Christian 
character ; and the signification of these terms being thus cancelled 
by depriving man of the power either to resist, or comply with the 
operations of the Holy Spirit, would reduce the exhortations them- 
selves to a mere assemblage of words, devoid of all meaning. I 
would likewise just notice another unfortunate perversion of the 





* « John iii. 8.” - 

+ * See Phil. iii. 13, 14. and Heb. vi. 1. By conversion, I do not 
mean that first impression on the mind, which leads a sinner to 
think seriously of his salvation; but I take the word in its most 
enlarged sense, as including sanctification, and implying a real and 
decided change from a life of sin to a life of holiness,” | 

t “3 Tim. vii12. Luke xiii, 24. John vi. 27. 1(Cor. ix. 24." 
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doctrine before us, where it is regarded as a substitute for human 
fearning. It is imagined by some, that inspiration even now in 
some cases supplies the placé of literary attainments + an opinion, 
which supersedes the necessity of a legal and regular priesthood, 
and renders useless that study and application, which the apostle 
St. Paul requires in the ministerial character *. On the other 
hand, it is the influence of the Holy Spirit which in our profession 
gives learning all its value. Faint indeed must be our prospect of 
success in winning souls to Christ, if prayer be neglected, and our 
dependance on God for spiritual aid be forgotten. But if, instead 
of trusting to our unassisted talents, we look up to Him for a bles- 
sing to our labours, great indeed will be the advantages of mental 
culture, to whatever department of theology our exertions are di- 
rected. Our reasonings will be well conducted, our inferences ap- 
propriate and conclusive, our addresses to the heart will be power- 
ful and awakening, because they will be seasonably and judiciously 
introduced, and the style and language of our discourses will be 
distinguished on the one hand for plainness and perspicuity, and 
on the other will be free from vulgar and improper expressions, 
which, together with confused views of sacred truth, arise from the 
want of education. The scriptural doctrine of Divine Grace then, 
I conceive, neither sanctions the visionary and chimerical notions 
of sensible impulses, and sudden and irresistible conversions, nor 
encourages indolence by the promise of extraordinary powers ; but 
it gently and silently leads us on through the progressive stages of 
the Christian life, it kindles within us a spirit of diligence and 
watchfulness in our several stations, and its influence over us is 
known not by any casual gleams of ecstasy, but by the solid and 
substantial fruits of holiness.” P. 15. 











Arr. XI. A Sermon, preached at the Parish Church of St. 
Mary, Eastbourne, on Sunday, the 15th of September, 1816. 
By the Rev. Peter Fraser, A.M. Fellow of Christ’s College 
Cambridge, and Chaplain to his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Cambridge, in support of the Subacriylion Schools of that 
Parish, on “the Madras System. 8vo. 27 pp. Rivimgtons. 
18106. 


AS far as it goes, this is an ingenious and an useful Sermon. 
The argument, or rather the example derived from the educa- 
tion of Moses is both newly and happily urged to enforce the 
necessity of diffusing the blessings of instruction among the poor. 
We wish, however, that the claims of the Church of England 





# « See his two excellent Epistles to Timothy,”* 
) ‘ 
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had been brought more forward in Mr. Fraser’s discourse. In 
no Sermon upon this subject should they ever be either omitted, 
or passed hastily by. We subjoin some very sensible remarks 
upon the question, which want this addition only to render ther 
effectual. 


«© And let it not be supposed that the more affluent have no 
interest in these considerations; they must have children to leave 
behind them, of the same age with those who now solicit your 
bounty; and as you would bequeath to your offspring clear titles 
and unencumbered property, in preference to contested claims 
and burthened estates, it is of equal importance to the comfort and 
even stability of their future condition, whether you leave them in 
the midst of a generation fierce and untractable through vice and 
ignorance ; or surrounded by a docile, industrious, virtuous society 
of fellow-creatures, and fellow Christians. It is not here meant, that 
of all those, to whom religious and useful instruction may have been 
imparted in their youth, none will hereafter fall away; but wher 
such is unhappily the case, how is the offender to be advised—how 
is he to be reclaimed, if his mind has no early principles to which 
it can recur—if he is unacquainted with the maxims of morality, 
and the doctrines of religion? ‘l’o what are those who would counsel 
him from the error of his ways, to appeal for his conviction and 
reproof? They may tell him of the danger of his course, and the 
impending vengeance of the laws; and the delinquent, even while 
he seems to listen, is but meditating arts of delusion and stratagems 
of escape. It is only the doctrine of Christianity ; it is only the belief 
ofan omnipresent and all-seeing God, and of an atoning Redeemer, 
that. leaves vice without refuge except in amendment, wicked- 
hess without hope but in repentance. And as this doctrine is not 
to be snatched intuitively, it must be taught wit) diligence and in- 
stilled with perseverance, at a time when the mind is most open ty 
receive impressions ; that is in youth: so that inseparably adhering 
in after-life, when the reason is expanded; and combining as it 
then will, the warmth of sentiment, with the clearness of convic- 
tion, it may obtain an acknowledged if not an undisturbed domi- 
nion over those who profess it. However they may unfortunately 
wander in other regions over-run with vice and pregnant with dan- 
ger, they will still look to religion as the home and rest of theft 
souls,. ‘The remonstrances of their friends or pastors, the sugges- 
tions of their own consciences, and above all the calamities they 
must meet with in the world, will oblige them to turn their eyes 
and thoughts to the lessons of their early years: § Whom then,’ saith 
the prophet Isaiah, ‘ shall he teach knowledge, and whom shall he 
make to understand doctrine? Them that are weaned from the milk 
and drawn from the breasts. For precept must be upon precept 3 pre- 
cept upon precept, and line upon lines this is the rest, wherewith ye 
may cause the weary to rest, and thists the refreshing.’ Other hope 
and comfort they can have none, save in religion,” P. 27. 
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DIVINITY. ; 

Fifty-seven Sermons on the Gospels or Epistles of all the Sundays in the Year, 
Christmas Day, the Circumcision, and Good Friday, for the Use of Families and 
Country Congregations, &c. By the Rev. Richard Warner, Curate of St. James's, 
Bath. 2 vols. 1¢mo. . 16s. + 

A Charge delivered ta the Clergy of the Diocese of Calcutta, at Calcatta, 
Madras and Bombay, at the Primary Visitation. By T. F. Middleton, D.D, 
F.R.S. Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 4to. 3s 

A Century of Christian Prayers, on Faith, Hope and Charity, condugive to the 
Duties of Belief and Practice; with a Paraphrase of the Lord’s Prayer, and @ 
Morning and Kvrening Devotion. 8s, 

Arnotations on the Epistles; being a Continuation of Mr. Elsley’s Annota- 
tions on the Gospels and Acts, aud principally designed tor the Use of Candi, 
dates tor Holy Orders. By the Rev. James Slade, M.A. late Fellow and Tutor 
of Emanacl College, Cambridge, and Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of 
Chester. 2 vols. 8.0. 16s. 

Sermons. By W. N. Darnell, B.D. Prebendary of Durham, and late Fellow 
of C. C. College, Oxferd. 8vo. 9s. 

A Sermon on tke Impropriety of Conceding the Name of Catholic to the 
Church of Rome and its Members, as a ‘bile of Distinction. Preached at St 
Mary's, Oxford, Nov. 5, 1816, by Vaughan Thomas, b.12. late Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College. 3s. 

A Sermon, preached at St. Mary’s, Reading, May 9th, 1816, at the Arche 
deacon’s Visitation. By the Rev. John Bushnell, M.A. of Pembroke Coilege, 
Oxtord, Vicar of Beenham, and Lecturer of Thatcham, Berks. 1%. 

Attachment to the Church the Duty of its Members. A Sermon, preached in 
the Parish Church of St. Julian, Slrewsbury, 17th of July, 1816, at the Annis 
versary Meeting of the Salop District Committee of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. By the Rev. J. B, Blakeway, M.A. F.A.S. with Notes 
and Appendix. 1s 6d. _ 

Sermons on Important Subjects. By the Rev. Charles Coleman, A.M. M.R.LA, 
lately Curate of Giange, in.the Parishof Armagh, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Sermons on the Evidences, Doctrines, and Duties of Christianity, By the 
Nev. W. H. Rowlait, A.M. late of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Curate of 
Harefield, MiddjJesex. 2 vols. vo, 411, 


MEDICALE. 


An Experimental Inquiry into the Effects of Tonics and other Medicinal Sub- 
stances on the Cohesion of the Animal Fibre. By the late Adair Crawford, M.D, 
F.R.S. Edited by Alex. Crawford, M.D. 6s. 6d 


Some Practical Observations on Surgery, illustrated by Cases embracing the 


Subjects of Amputaticn, Erysinelas, Necrosis, and Internal Abscess. By A- 
Copland Hutchinson, late principal Surgeon to the Royal Navy Hospital at Deal, 
&c. 8vo. 63. 

HISTORY. 


The History of Ceylon, from the earliest Peried to the Year 1815, with cha, 
racteristic Details of the Religion, Laws, and Monners of the People; anda 
Collection of their Moral Maxims and Ancie:.t vroverbs, By Philalethes, A.M. 
Oxon. To which is subjomed Robert Knox’s Historical Relation of the Island, 
with an Account of his Captivity during a Period of near Twenty Years. 4to. 
2l. 12s. 6d. 

Travels aboye the Cataracts of Egypt. By Thomas Legh, Esq. M,P. 4to. 
4]. 1s. 

The Elgin Marbles from the Temple of Minerva at Athens, selected from 
Stuart and Revetts’s Antiquities of Athens, To which is prefixed, the interesting 
Report of the Select Committee to the House of Commons, &c. Also an Hise 
tprical Account of the Temple. folio. |. 5s. 

Itinerary of the Morea, being a Description of the Routes of that Peninsula. 
By sr William Gell, M.A. F.RS. FSA. 8yo. 10s. 6d. 
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Narrative of a Residence in Ireland, during the Summer of 1814, and that of 
4915. By Anne Piumtre. Illustrated with Engravings. 4to, 2l. 10s, 

Memorandums 6f a Residence in France in the Winter of 1815—16; includ. 
ing Remarks on French Manners and Society, with a Description of the Cata- 
combs, and Notices of some other Objects of Curiosity, and Works of Art, not 
‘hitherto described. 8vo. 12s. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

The British Platarch; a New Edition, re-arranged with several additional 
Lives, by the Rev. Francis Wrangham, M.A. F.R.S. of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 6 vols. Svo. 3I. 12s. 

Memoirs of the Right Hon. Richard Brinsley Sheridan, By John Watkins, 
LL.D. vo. 11. its. 6d. 

Memoirs of the late Rev. Samuel Bradburn, consisting principally of a Nar- 
rative of his Early Life, written by himself, &e. By Eliza Weaver Bradburn, 
5s. 6d. 

Speeches, Memuirs and Portrait of Sheridan. Edited by a Constitutional 
Friend. 5vols. vo. Gl. 

The Life of Ratfael. By the Author of the Life of Michael Angelo. 8vo, 
8s. 6d. 

Letters written on Board the Northumberland, and at St. Helena, in which the 
Conduet and Conycrsations of Napoleon Buonaparte and his Suite during the 
Voyage, &¢. are faithtully described and related, by W. Warden, Surgeon oq 
Buard the Northumberland 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Lives of Dr. Edward Pocock, the celebrated Orientalist, by Dr. Twells ; of 
Dr. Zachary Pearce, Bishop of Rochester, and of Dr. Newton, Bishop of Bristol, 
by themselves ; and of the Rev. Philip Skelton, by Mr. Burdy. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 

Some. Account of the Lives and Writings of Lope Felix de Vega Carpio and 
Guillen de Castro. By Henry Richard, Lord Holland. 2 vels, 8vo. 11, 1s. 


. POLITICS. 

An Essay, shewing the Justice and Expediency of Reducing the Interest of 
the National Debt. By J. R. M’Culloch, Esq. 8vo. 5s. 

A Third Letter to General Lord Harris. Isy Major-General Macauley. 

The Statesman’s Manual; or the Bible the best Guide to Political Skill and 
Foresight, addressed to the Higher Classes ef Society. By G. T. Coleridge, 
Esq. 4s. 

ke Address to the Electors of the United Kingdom in general, and the 
Borough of Barnstaple in particular; with Hints for Candidates, By J. Rane 
dall, 1s. 6d. 

POETRY. 


The Battle of Waterloo. By L O. Shaw. 3s, 

Waterloo. By.a Gentieman, 2s. 6d. 

Poems, principally fuunded upon the Poems of Meleager. 8vo. 2s. 

The Persecutor, a Poe ; Ragner Lodbrog, from the Icelandic ; Danae, from 
the Greek ; Dirge on the Brave ; the Crucifixion ; the Lame Man restored ; the 
Second Olympic Ode, trom the Greek ; Ode from the Hebrew; Tales from the 
Persian of Sudy ; Odes trom Anacreon ; the Eleveuth Nemean Ode of Pindar ; 
from the Latin of Flamminius; the Fourth Olympic, from the Greek ; Gray’s 
Latin Odes translated ; Itmitation of Horace ; Ode from Horace; from the Per- 
stan of Hafiz; the Garden of rim, from the Persian ; Two Songs of the Negroes 
Madagascar; to the Laurel, from Metastasia ; Sonnets, from the Italian of 
Blichael Angele, Rota, Zuppi, and Petrarch, 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


NOVELS. 

_ Tales of my Landlord, collected and reported by Jedediah Cleishbotham, 
Schoolmaster and Parish Clerk of Gandercleugh. 4 vols. i2mo. il. 8s, 

The Majoluv, a Tale. By J. Galt, Esq. 2 vols. 10s. 6d. 

The Prize; or the Lacemakers of Missenden. By Mrs. Caroline Barnard. . 4s. 

Gonzalo de Baldivia ; or a Widow’s Vow. By Anne of Swansea. 4 vols. 11. 2s, 

DRAMATIC. 
Dramas, by Sir James Bland Burgess, Bart. @ vols. Svo. 48. 1s 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
works IN THE PRESS. 


A Volume of Sermons, by the late Dr. Vincent, Dean of 
Westminster, with an Account of his Life, by Archdeacon Nares, 

A Volume of Discourses; by Dr. Chambers of Glasgow, in 
which he combats, at some Iength, the Argument derived from 
Astrouomy, against the ‘Truth of the Christian Revelation ; and 
attempts to elucidate’ the Harmony that subsists between the 
Doctrines of Scripture and the Discoveries of Modern Science. 

Illustrations of the Principles of Harmony, on a new and - 
original Plan, by Mr. Relfe, of Camberwell. 

A View of the Agricultural, Commercial, and Financial In- 
terests of Ceylon, by 4. Bertolont, Esq., with a Map of the 
Island, in one octavo Volume. 

Lhe Itinerary of the Morea, by Sir William Gell; ina small 
octavo Volume. 

A Tour through Beleium, Holland, along the Rhine, and 
through the North of France, m an octavo Volume. 

Academie Errors, or Recollections of Youth. 

A new Edition of the Greek Septuagint, in one large Volume, 
octavo ; the Text from the Oxford Edition of Bos, without Con- 
tractions, by Mr. 4. J. Valpy; also a new Edition of Homer's | 
Iliad, from the Text of Heyne, with English Notes. 

A compendious Dictionury of the Veterinary Art, by Mr. 
Wiaite, Auihor of the System of Farriery. 

A Book of Versions, mtended as a Guide to French Transla- 
tions and Construction, by Mr. Cherfillaud. 

A Progressive French Grammar for preparatory Schools and 
Beginners, on a plan entirely new. 

Catullus, with English Notes, by T. Forster, Jun, Esq., in 
duodecimo. : 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, | 


A new Weekly Paper, to be devoted to Literary Purposes, 
Foreign as well as. Domestic, to be entitled the Literary Gazette 
and Journal of the Belles Lettres, and designed for the higher 
Classes of Society. 

Mr. John. Bayley, of the Record Office, Tower, is preparing 
the History and Antiquities of the Tower of London, with bio- 
graphical Anecdotes of royal and distinguished Persons ; to be 
comprised in a quarto Volume, and illustrated with numerous 
Engravings. 
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